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IN AUTUMN DAYS. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Soul, in thine autumn days have utmost 
cheer! 

Spring hath no flower of flowers that can 
contest 

The splendor of the hues upon his breast 

Who beareth up the incense of the year. 

Spring hath no tire like that within the sphere 

Of autumn suns, impassioned of the west, 

Long lingering there—that will not sink to 
rest 

Till all hearts feel unrest divine and dear! 


An urn of sweetness, costly past esteem, 

Bear up the incense of thy year, O Soul! 

And in the frost-bit days, when no flowers 

gleam, 

Let thy mere leaves of life be flower-bright. 

And, as thou nearest to thy western goal, 

Intenser glow the spirit’s orbéd light! 
—Congregationalist. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Tammany has fallen! The women were 
active in the campaign, and are jubilant 
over the victory. The N. Y. World says: 
‘Never before have women taken so ac- 
tive a part ina political campaign. ‘They 
have been to the fore, working with the 
men, every whit as enthusiastic.’> Now 
let the women of Boston organize to de- 
feat our Boston Tammany in the school 
board! 


-_-—- 


A memorial meeting to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, next Monday at 3 P. M. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. E. E, Hale, and 
others will speak upon different phases of 
Dr. Howe’s work forhumanity. Senator 
George F. Hoar will preside. It will 
be a memorable occasion. 


— — 


In paying a tribute to the victory won 
by Miss Haley and Miss Goggin, the editor 
of Unity says: 

The writer confesses that when two or 
more years ago these two young women 
opened their campaign on the ‘tax-dodg- 
ers’’ of Chicago in order to increase the 
school revenues, he viewed the departure 
with regret, feeling that they had better 
stick to their teaching, and let others who 
ought to assume the great responsibility 
take up the task. And still we regard it 
a reproach to the so-called ‘‘leading citi- 
zens’’ of Chicago that it was left to these 
two “‘schoolma’ams,”’ in the face of ridi- 
cule, without money and at first without 
influence, to carry the case successfully 
through the supreme court, and to bring 
unnumbered millions of property repre- 
sented by corporation shares and railroad 
stocks on to the assessment rolls, from 
which year after year they were criminally 
missing. The shame to the men calls for 
all the more honor to the women, who 
have grown in agility of mind, effective- 













ness of speech and beauty of face in their 
high but difticult contention. 
2 -- 

In Colorado, the Democrats have carried 
Denver and Cripple Creek, while the rest 
of the State has mainly gone Republican. 
The Republicans have carried Utah. 








-_—— 
In Philadelphia, good women wore not 

allowed to vote, while bad men were al- 

lowed to vote over and over again. Ow- 

ing to these two causes combined, Phila- 

delphia is still in the grip of Quay. 

—_—-—-— — 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will address 
the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. at 5 Park Street, Boston, next Tues- 
day, Nov. 12, at 3 P. M., on “‘What duties 
does a woman owe to the town in which 
she lives?’’ Whenever Mrs. Livermore is 
to speak there isa crowded attendance; 
so those who wish to be sure of seats 
should come early. 

Light refreshments and a social hour 
will follow the meeting. 

Members of the Association admitted 
free; others on payment of 15 cents. 

-_--— 


THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 


The right of suffrage is as yet so imper- 
fectly and unwisely exercised that its 
value is belittled in public esteem. The 
power of correcting all social evils is in 
the hands of the voters, and without a 
majority of votes these evils can never be 
corrected. 

Take, for instance, the chronic conflict 
between capital and labor. If the work- 
ing men and women who feel themselves 
aggrieved would devote to controlling 
elections one-half of the effort now ex- 
pended in organizing strikes, strikes 
Take the exces- 
sive accumulations of wealth in the hands 
of these accumulations 
could be checked by cumulative taxation 
and a law which 
would exempt small property owners and 


would be unnecessary. 
monopolists ; 


stringent succession 
relieve productive industry from the bur- 
dens now imposed upon it. 
To from great 
matters of local concern, 


descend questions to 
take the great 
and growing evil of partisan control of 
the Boston School Board, It can be end- 
ed within the next thirty days, if only the 
non-partisan friends of reform will unite 
in nominating ten worthy candidates, and 
push the registration of women as voters. 
There are, in Boston, more than two hun- 
dred thousand men and women legally 
eligible to serve on the school board, And 
there are two organized non-partisan 
bodies—the Independent Women Voters 
and the Public School Association. These 
bodies were able last year to nominate and 
elect Hon. George A. O, Ernst without the 
concurrence of either the Republican or 
Democratic Nothing is easier 
this year than for these reformers, in a 
spirit of mutual concession, to nominate 
the same ten candidates and to elect them 
all. If either organization objects to any 
person proposed by the other one, that 
person should be dropped, and some one 
else selected acceptable to both. 

All that the reformers need is to pull 
together for a purpose on which they are 
agreed. What is that purpose? Simply 
to elect ten honest, fearless, capable per- 
sons out of a possible two hundred thou- 
sand, Last year and the year before, the 
battle was partially lost for lack of such 
unanimity. Ifa similar mistake is made 
again this year, the reformers themselves 
will be to blame, and will be responsible 
for the failure. 

Owing to the death of one member 
and the resignation of another, ten new 
members out of the twenty-four will be 
chosen this year instead of eight, as here- 
tofore. This makes the present an unu- 
sually important election. The quality of 
the ten members to be chosen will deter- 
mine the quality of the board for the com- 
ing year, and possibly for several years to 
come. 

All our social and political evils are the 
result of apathy, indifference, and lack of 
initiative growing out of widespread ig- 
norance of the value of the ballot and of 
the need of concerted action for the at- 
tainment of definite practical objects. It 
is the special privilege and duty of the 
friends of equal suffrage to arouse women 
and men tothe fact that by voting, and 
only by voting, can these evils be rem- 
edied. Therefore the two-fold duty of 
every citizen, woman or man, is first to 
secure the legal right to vote, and, second, 
to exercise that right in the interest of 
good government. H. B. B. 


machine. 


——— | 





DR. 8. G. HOWE. 
Howe, the 100th 
anniversary of whose birth will be cele- 
brated in Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
Nov. 11, has never been more charmingly 
described than by his daughter, Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, in the book that she 
wrote for her own children, entitled 
“When I was Your Age.”’ The five gifted 


Dr. Samuel Gridley 


priest is called) had a much better supper 
than many rich people he remembered at 
home, who feasted three times a day on 
all that money could furnish in the way 
of good cheer, and found neither joy nor 
comfort in their victuals. 

Once our father and his comrades lay 
hidden for hours in the hollow of an an- 
cient wall (built thousands of years ago, 
perhaps in Homer’s day) while the Turks, 





DR. 





SAMUEL G. 





HOWE. 





children born to Dr. Samuel G. Howe and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe had a rarely happy 
childhood, which 
by Mrs. Richards. 


is graphically painted 
In the chapter entitled 
“Our Father,’ she says in part: 

Ile tall and 
carriage and walk of His hair 
was black, with in it; 
eyes were of the deepest and brightest 


was very erect, with the 
a soldier, 
silver threads his 
blue I ever saw. They were eyes full of 
light; to us it was the soft, beaming light 
of love and tenderness, but 


others it was the flash 


sometimes to 
lle 
was very handsome: in his youth he had 
been thought one of the handsomest men 
of his day. It 
youth of our father. 


of a sword, 


was a gallant time, this 
When hardly more 
than a lad, he went out to help the brave 
free their 
country from the cruel yoke of the Turks. 


Greeks who were tighting to 


At an age when most young men were 
thinking how they could make money, 


and how they could best advance them- 
selves in the world, our father thought 
only how he could do most good, be of 
most help to others. So 
Greece, and fought in many a battle be 
side the brave mountaineers, Dressed 
like them in the ‘snowy chemise and the 
shaggy capote,”’ he shared their toils and 
their hardships; slept, rolled in his cloak, 
under the open stars, or sat over the 
camp-fire, roasting wasps strung on a 
stick like dried cherries. The old Greek 
chieftans called him ‘‘the beautiful youth” 
and loved him. Once he saved the life of 
a wounded Greek at the risk of his own, 
as you will read in Whittier’s beautiful 
poem, ‘The Hero;’’ and the rescued man 
followed him afterwards like a dog, not 
wishing to lose sight of him for an hour, 
and would even sleep at his feet at night. 

His letters and journals give vivid pic- 
tures of the wild life among the rugged 
Greek mountains. . He gives a pleas- 
ant account of his visit to a good old 
Greek priest, who lived with his family in 
a tiny cottage, the best house in the vil- 
lage. He found the good old man just 
sitting down to supper with his wife and 
children, and was invited most cordially 
to jointhem. The supper consisted of a 
huge beet, boiled, and served with butter 
and black bread. This was enongh for 
the whole family, and the guest, too; and 
after describing the perfect contentment 
and cheerfulness which reigned in the 
humble dwelling, our father makes some 
reflections on the different things which 
go to make up a pleasant meal, and de- 
cided that the old “Papa” (as a Greek 


he went out to 








scimetar in hand, scoured the fields 
of Many years after, 


showed this hollow to his daughters Julia 


in 


search them. he 
and Laura, who accompanied him on his 


fourth journey to Greece, and told them 
the story. 

When our father saw the terrible sufter- 
ings of the Greek children, 
who were starving while their husbands 
and life 
he could help 

came back 
that he had 
and clothes 


women and 


fathers were fighting for and 
that 
best by helping them. So he 
told all 
money 


freedom, he thought 


to this country and 

seen, and asked for 
food for the perishing wives and 
mothers and children. He told the story 
well, and put his whole heart into it; and 


and 


people listen to a story so told. Many 
hearts beat in answer to his, and in a 
short time he sailed for Greece again, 


with a good ship full of rice and flour, 
and cloth to make into 
money to buy whatever 
When he landed 


women came flocking about him by thou- 


garments, and 
else might be 
needed, in Greece, the 
sands, crying for bread, and praying God 
bless him. He felt blessed enough 
when he saw the children eating bread, 
and saw the naked backs covered, and the 


to 


sad, hungry faces smiling again. So he 
went about doing good, and helping 


wherever he saw need, Verhaps many a 
poor woman may have thought that the 
beautiful youth was almost like an angel 
sent by God to relieve her, and she may 
not have been far wrong. 

When the war was over and Greece was 
a free country, our father came home, and 
looked about him again to see what he 
could do to help others. Ile talked with 
a friend of his, Dr. Fisher, and they de- 
cided that they would give their time to 
helping the blind, who needed help 
greatly. There were no schools for them 
in those days; and if a child was blind, it 
must sit with folded hands and 
nothing. 


learn 


Our father found several blind children, 
and took them to his home and taught 
them. By-and-by some kind friends gave 
money, and one—Colonel Perkins—gave a 
fine house to be a school. for these chil- 
dren and others; and that was the begin- 
ning of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, now a great school where many 
blind boys and girls learn to read and 
study, and to play on various instruments, 
and to help themselves and others in the 
world, 

Our father always said, ‘‘Help people to 
help themselves; don’t accustom them to 

(Continued on page 356.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. FLORENCE M, ADKINSON, one of 
the associate editors of the Woman's 
JOURAL, is now visiting her father at 


Milan, Ind. 


Miss Berrua RUNKLE was an interest- 
ed spectator at the first performance of 
the dramatized version of her novel, ‘*The 
Helmet of Navarre.” 


Miss ALIce Brown has written a novel 
called ‘‘Margaret Warrenor,’’ which will 
be brought out by Houghton, Mifflin « 
Co, this month. Unlike her other books, 
this deals with city life. It is said to be 
rich in the qualities that ensure popular- 
ity. 

Mrs. S. F. HarGoop, 79 Linden Street 
Allston, Mass., is raising money for equal 
suffrage by making and selling good things 
to eat. She will furnish excellent Thanks- 
giving puddings (similar to Christmas 
puddings) for a dollar, and will also take 
orders for her delicious orange marma- 
lade. 


Miss MArky WILLARD, a niece of Fran- 
ces Kk. Willard, will lift the first spadeful 
of earth for the new American church 
about to be built in Berlin, the corner- 
stone of which will be laid on Thanksgiv- 
ing day by Ambassador White, with elab- 
orate ceremonies. Miss Willard has lived 
in Berlin for fifteen years with her mother, 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard, who conducts an 
**American Home School for Girls”’ in that 
city. 


Dr. EvizA M. Mostter, dean of the 
women’s department and professor of 
hygiene at the University of Michigan, 
said in her address to the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at its recent meeting 
in Ann Arbor: ‘I believe coéducation is 
one of the best ineans of preparing young 
men and women to be comrades in mar- 
ried life.”’ There are 71 young women 
now studying at Michigan University, and 
several thousand young men. 


Miss MARG HALEY and Miss 
CATHERINE GOGGIN, the two young teach- 


ARE 


ers who have compelled the great corpo- 
rations of Chicago to pay their fair share 
of are invita- 
tions to speak on the tax question, Miss 
Ilaley will address the State Teachers’ 
Associations of Wisconsin and Minnesota 


taxes, overwhelmed with 


during the Christmas vacation, and Mlss 
Goggin will probably speak before the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
at the same time. 


Mrs. Jeunia Warp Howe has frequent 
cause to rejoice in the honors achieved by 
her children. At the bienniai congress of 
the International Association for Testing 
Materials and Construction, now in ses 
sion at Budapest, her son, Prof, Henry 
Marion Howe, head of the department of 
metallurgy at Columbia University, has 
(’Honneur of the 
the 
More than six 


been elected President 


Committee on Prizes, in section of 


awards—that metals. 
hundred people are attending the confer- 


The proceedings are carried on en- 


on 


ence, 
tirely in French and German, 


Miss WILKINSON, landscape gardener of 
the London Public Gardens Association, 
and Miss Powell, Secretary of the Wom- 
en’s International Horticultural Union of 
Surrey, England, who have done a vast 
work in placing small parks in crowded 
sections of London, are at present in 
America sight-seeing. In Philadelphia 
the other day a reception was given in 
their honor by the City Parks Association. 
They took a drive through Fairmount 
Park, and were surprised and delighted to 
see so fine a recreation ground within city 
limits. 


MLL. CuikoN, an old teacher, conducts 
in Paris a Teachers’ Aid Society, on the 
Avenue du Roule. During the past eight 
years she has found work for 2,000 unem- 
ployed teachers. Mlle. Chiron tinds posi- 
tions for them to teach when she can, but 
many of them are so poor that they are 
glad to have her get them any work which 
will ensure them shelter and food. They 
go out as saleswomen, nurse- girls or 
house servants. In France as in America 
the profession of teaching is overcrowded. 
Mlle. Chiron, who passed through bard 
times in her own youth, takes in the 
young teachers when they have nowhere 
to go, helps them to redeem their prop- 
erty from the pawnbroker, and assists 
them with money so far as her slender 
means permit. She is described as an ex- 
cellent woman, full of simple human kind- 
ness, 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
at its recent meeting in Buffalo, showed 
an increase of nearly 1,400 members since 
* the last meeting, so that the total mem- 
bership now exceeds 4,000. Mrs. Lucien 
Howe of Buffalo, a Vassar graduate, was 
elected president. Five vice-presidents 
were chosen: Miss Annie Crosby Emery, 
Dean of Pembroke Hall, Brown Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Katharine Dewey Cole, Washington; 
Miss Katharine M. Sharp, University of 
Illinois; and Miss Celestia S. Parrish, 
of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 
Miss Parrish has lately contributed some 
thoughtful and spirited articles to the 
N. Y. Independent in reply to Mr. Finck’s 
attacks on the ‘‘New Woman.”’ The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the A. C. A. is Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. L. Clark, Williamstown, 
Mass. Two new offices were created, one, 
that of General Secretary, the holder of 
which is practically the executive officer 
of the Association. To this important 
place Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was 
elected. The other office is that of Bur- 
sar, Miss E. May Dame, Cambridge, Mass., 
a niece of Maria Mitchell and a graduate 
of Boston University, being the first in- 
cumbent. Mrs. Palmer and Miss Dame 
are both of them members of the College 
Equal Suffrage League. 


—_ 


The Mount Holyoke College girls lately 
had an admirable concert from the Kneisel 
Quartette. Mount Holyoke cultivates 
good music. 

The freshman class at Bryn Mawr is the 
largest in its history, numbering 123. 
Twenty-two States and Canada are repre- 
sented. The average age of the class is 
nineteen years and three months, while 
the median age is eighteen years and seven 
months. The median age is steadily creep- 
ing down as the preparatory schools be- 
come more efficient. . 


Miss Nora Stanton Blatch, a grand- 
daughter of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
is a freshman at Cornell. She passed 
brilliant entrance examinations, ranking 
highest in mathematics. Her parents have 
left their English home and taken up their 
residence at Ithaca to be near her during 
her college course. 

There are now 719 women studying at 
Michigan University, besides a larger num- 
ber of men than ever before. Last week 
for the first time the Woman’s League of 
the University entertained the State Fed- 
cration of Women’s Clubs. President 
Angell gave the address of welcome, and 
paid a high tribute to both club women 
and college women. Dr. Angell said that 
in his experience in life he had always 
been a little behind the women. They 
had been admitted to the University the 
year before he arrived. He was glad to 
speak a word of welcome, and express the 
thanks of the University authorities to the 
clubs for their sympathy and help extend- 
ed to the completion of the women’s gym- 
nasium. They all knew that there were 
over 700 young women under the roof of 
the University. The young women had 
in all their years of coming and going 
proved that they were able to do the work 
that even to this day some educators think 
they are not fitted for, such as Greek and 
higher mathematics. He could not help 
reflecting on the changes in the attitude 
of women in general. There had always 
been intellectual women, women of gen- 
ius, but he referred tothe average wom- 
en. They were taking part in public life. 
It was a great stimulating fact. Hespoke 
with high respect of the pioneer women 
of the West. He rejoiced that the club 
women had come amorg them, with all 
their diversity of noble purposes, to make 
life nobler and homes brighter and better. 
He was glad that they had come to speak 
inspiring words to the young women of 
the University. 





This is in pleasing contrast to the ultra- 
conservative action of President Taylor of 
Vassar, as described by Miss Harriet May 
Mills at the annual convention of the New 
York State Suffrage Convention last week. 
All the arrangements had been made for 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw to speak before 
the Y. W. C. A. of Vassar, and the girls 
were looking forward eagerly to hearing 
her, when the President refused to let 
her address them. Miss Mills afterwards 
took occasion to ask him why. He an- 
swered that he preferred to have no wom- 
en address the Y. W. C. A. except such as 
were engaged in some special line of mis- 
sionary or philanthropic work, Later he 
let drop the fact that Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer would address the Y. W. C. A. on 
the date which he had made vacant by ex- 
cluding Miss Shaw. ‘Ah!’ said Miss 
Mills, ‘‘in what special line of missionary 
or philanthropic work is Mrs. Palmer en- 
gaged?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the President, ‘‘I 


don’t know that she is engaged in any;’’ 
and he looked much confused. Of course 





the real reason for objecting to Miss Shaw 
was that she was a prominent advocate of 
equal suffrage. 

Rochester (N. Y.) University, which last 
year opened its doors to women, is re- 
ported to have begun this autumn by 
making three curious departures from the 
coéducational ideal: 

1. Each class has formed two separate 
and distinct organizations—one for boys 
and one for girls—tv manage class affairs. 

2. It has been decided that no prizes 
shall hereafter be offered for which both 
men and women may compete, but men 
will compete with men only, and women 
with women only. 

8. The president’s lectures on college 
ethics, for the entire student body, will 
all be delivered twice—once to the girls 
alone, and once to the boys alone. 

None of the great State Universities 
have found it necessary to adopt these 
whimsical distinctions, and Rochester has 
brought upon itself considerable ridicule 
by introducing them. 

The excuse given for the first is that 
the class organizations transact much 
business relating to foot-ball and other 
games, in which the girls do not take 
part. But it would be more sensible for 
Rochester to follow the example of Cor- 
nell and adopt a plan by which these spe- 
cial matters only are to be dealt with by 
the young men acting separately, while 
all matters relating to general class inter- 
ests are dealt with by the whole class.’ 

There is an obvious though not a good 
reason for the second distinction, In 
many of the coéducational colleges, the 
girls, being more studious than the boys 
and spending less time on athletic sports, 
take more than their share of the prizes; 
and this has sometimes led to displeasure 
on the part of the young men, and to a 
reaction against coéducation. As the 
Rochester authorities express it, competi- 
tion between boys and girls for prizes is 
apt to produce discontent and hard feel- 
ings. But the boy who indulges in more 
hard feeling over being fairly beaten in 
his studies by a young woman than by an- 
other young man is precisely the youth 
whose moral nature needs that kind of 
discipline. When a boy is at the bump- 
tious age, it is a great means of grace to 
him to be well and thoroughly beaten in 
his studies year after year by the bright- 
est girls in his class, It teaches him 
modesty, and tends to clear his mind of 
any lingering superstition as to the men- 
tal incapacity of women. Young men 
who have been educated with girls, and 
are accustomed to competing with them 
for honors, seldom fail to have a higher 
respect for women than those who have 
not had this experience. 

The only conceivable reason for giving 
the lectures on ethics to the men and 
women separately is that, in impressing 
upon the young men the duty of chastity, 
the president may wish to use plainer lan- 
guage than he could do if the girls were 
present. That might be a good reason 
for his giving that one lecture to the 
young men by themselves; but the presi- 
dent of Rochester must have more spare 
time on his hands than most college pres- 
idents if he can afford to give his whole 
course of lectures on ethics twice over, 
once to the men alone and once to the 
women, merely as a sop to the opponents 
of coéducation.* 

It will be remembered that the women 
of Rochester raised $50,000 for the Univer- 
sity on condition that it should become 
coéducational, Miss Mary S. Anthony giv- 
ing the last $2,000 needed. As Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper says in the N. Y. Sun, the sep- 
aration now attempted to be set upisa 
clear violation of the spirit of the condi- 
tion, if not of its letter. 

Pembroke Hall, the woman’s college of 
Brown University, has received a gift of 
$200 to buy books. 

During the long vacation the principal 
of University College, North Wales, has 
been pondering over what he refers to as 
‘certain incidents which took place last 
term.’’ The trouble in question was a 
mild flirtation between two students. 
The flirtation, although perfectly inno- 
cent, scandalized the Governing Board, 
and the offenders were rusticated. Their 
fellow students at first refused to attend 
lectures, but subsequently gave in, 

The principal has now issued stringent 
rules governing the relations between men 
and women students, which will amuse 
and amaze students in American colleges. 
Men students may not (1) meet women 
students by appointment or walk with 
them; (2) accompany women students to 
or from college; (3) walk with women 
students in the grounds of the college; 
(4) visit or receive visits from women stu- 
dents in theirlodgings. ‘‘Reascnable asso- 
ciation’? between men and women students 
will be permitted, (1) at authorized social 
gatherings within the college; (2) in the 
® Since this article was in type, news has been 


received that the report as to the separate lec- 
tures to be given in ethics is a mistake. 





college field during the progress of match- 
es, and (3) in the college itself for busi- 
ness connected with college societies or 
class work. 

Miss Alice Fletcher has lately addressed 
the students of the University of Califor- 
nia on ‘*The Practical Value of Ethnolog- 
ical Study,’’ and Mrs. Zella Nuttall on 
“Mexican and Central American Arche- 
ology.’’ These two distinguished women 
are on the advisory board of the new de- 
partment of anthropology just established 
by Mrs. Hearst. A touching evidence of 
the way in which the alumni of the Uni- 
versity, especially the mining and engi- 
neering men, scatter to remote points was 
received a few weeks ago in the form of a 
letter of sympathy, impulsively and sin- 
cerely worded, to Mrs, Le Corte, from 
alumni at Cape Nome, signed by twenty 
or more men and one or two women, rep- 
resenting classes from '79 to ’99. 





QUEER MATERNAL INSTINCT. 

A big Newfoundland dog in Greenwich, 
Conn., had given birth to five puppies, 
says the Youth’s Companion. All but one 
died. About the same time a sow on that 
farm had a litter of pigs, and the house 
cat exhibited a large family of kittens. 
So, instead of grieving over her puppies, 
the Newfoundland enticed four of the kit- 
tens and three of the little pigs into her 
kennel, and proceeded to mother the 
whole collection, People say that the 
dog and her happy family look “real 
*cute’’—but the sentiments of the sow and 
the cat have not been ascertained. 





-=_- 


ROOSEVELT A HOME-LOVER. 

Jacob A. Riis says in a recent article on 
President Roosevelt: 

“His home is one of the happiest I 
know, for love is at the helm. It is his 
harbor of refuge, which he insists on pre- 
serving sacred to him and his, whatever 
storms rage without. And in this also he 
is faithful to the highest of American 
ideals, to his country’s best traditions. 
The only time I saw him so angry as 
nearly to lose his temper was when he 
was told that-his enemies in the police 
department, who never grasped the kind 
of man they had to do with, were shadow- 
ing him nightly from his office to his 
home, thinking to catch him in some 
wrong. He flushed hotly. 

‘**What!’ he said, ‘going home to my 
babies?’ But his anger died in a sad little 
laugh of contempt. That was their way, 
not his. When, soon after, the opportu- 
nity came to him to pay them back in 
their own coin, ke spurned it with loath- 
ing. He fought fair, even with scoun- 
drels.”’ 





SEEKING EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP. 

The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs appointed last year a new 
committee, on legislative work, with Mrs. 
Anna T. Bush, ex-president of the Melrose 
Woman’s Club, as chairman. This com- 
mittee will work for a law giving parents 
equal guardianship of their minor chil- 
dren. 

In Connecticut the State Federation was 
largely influential in bringing about the 
passage by the last Legislature of the fol- 
lowing law: 

Section 1. The father and mother of 
every minor child are hereby constituted 
joint guardians of the person of such 
minor, and the powers, rights, and duties 
of both the father and mother in regard 
to such minor shall be equal. Upon the 
death of either the father or mother, the 
surviving parent of any unmarried child 
under the age of 21 years shall become 
the sole guardian of the person of such 
child. 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein contained shall 
prevent any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion from removing either or both of said 
guardians, or from appointing any suita- 
ble person to be guardian upon such re- 
moval, and the custody of any minor may 
be awarded to either parent by any court 
having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Nothing herein contained shall 
affect the order or decree of any court as 
to the custody of any such minor. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has repeatedly asked for such 
a law, and a petition from its officers is 
now before the Legislature, having been 
referred by the last Legislature to the 
present one. It is good to see different 
bodies of women uniting their forces to 
secure this just measure. 


—oe 


TEE MOTHERS OF SONS. 


Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, a Racine 
lady holding advanced views on suffrage, 
temperance and religion, has been for 
years the subject of much bantering and 
twitting at the hands of Wisconsin editors 
who felt sure the good old way was the 
path in which women should walk. It 
appears, however, that while many sons 
of her conservative critics are holding re- 
sponsible positions as off-bearers in saw- 
mills, and digging holes in Mother Earth 





for the extension of illuminating facilities, 
the offspring of this eceentric lady has 
quietly slipped into the post of chief eco- 
nomic writer for the N. Y. Erening Post. 


years in reading the jibes of our unpro- 
moted smart Alecs of the press. the 
chances are tbat she was devoting those 
years to unfolding her boy’s mind and in- 
troducing him to large questions. These 
mothers who have ideas which possibly 
preoccupy them to the point of neglecting 
conventionalities should be snubbed with 
caution. They breed original and force- 
ful children.— Wisconsin State Journal. 





HOW TO MAKE CHILDREN GOOD 


Mrs. Booth, ‘‘the Mother of the Salva- 
tion Army,’’ used to call it a great mis- 
take that in most schools so much more 
pains were taken to make the children 
clever than to make them good. In the 
current number of the Kindergarten Re- 
view, Mary G. Trask gives some valuable 
suggestions in answer to the question, 
‘*How shall we develup goodness?’’ She 
says in part: 

Without right principles, knowledge 
and power only make a man or woman 
more dangerous to society. A _ child’s 
physical and mental development may be 
good, but moral goodness is not attained 
until we have the will and power to make 
right choices, and without this the rest is 
of little value. How shall this be accom- 
plished? 

Colonel Parker, in the last chapter of 
‘*Talks on Teaching,’’ speaks of the need 
of ‘carefully leading the child’s heart to 
the right emotions,’’ and then of giving 
many opportunities for expressing these 
emotions, And Froebel, in the motto to 
the ‘‘Flower-Basket’’ song, says: ‘Seek 
to give outward form to the feelings (that 
is, the good feelings) that stir the child’s 
heart.’’ Emotion that does not express 
itself in action is only weakening; but 
each good and generous deed helps to es- 
tablish good habits both of feeling and of 
action. 

Although much may be done by the 
school and the church to help children 
toward goodness, yet no influence can 
equal that of the home. But there must 
be law and justice in the family, as well 
as love, if the child is to get the right 
training for life. He must realize that 
each member of the family has duties, 
and that the special duty of a child is 
obedience to the parents, who are wiser 
than he is, and who are doing all they can 
for his good. The only real remedy for 
the spirit of anarchy, which has brought 
so great a calamity now upon our nation, 
is to train the children of the nation to 
respect law and rightful authority. 

At the same time, I think we should be 
careful not to worry children by unneces- 
sary interference in little things, and to 
allow them opportunity to express their 
own individuality. It is better sometimes 
to let them learn for themselves morally, 
as well as mentally; to let them make un- 
wise choices, when the issues are not too 
serious, so that they may have experience 
of the results, And when the results are 
painful or unpleasant, it ia not often best 
to interfere and prevent these conse- 
quences from being felt, but rather to 
help the child to make the best of them, 
letting him feel always that whatever his 
mistakes and troubles, he can rely upon 
the love and help of his father and mother. 

Just a word of suggestion in regard to 
some methods of ‘leading the child’s 
heart toward the right emotions,’’ and 
arousing a sense of gratitude and of duty. 
This can be done far better indirectly 
than by direct preaching or moralizing. 
Often pictures and stories of children or 
of animals will suggest the ideas that we 
wish to inculeate. Our kindergarten in 
New York was in a very poor district, 
and the children knew little of the world 
outside their homes, or of nature, as they 
were far from any parks. But although 
the homes here were poor, the children 
loved them, and we had the family life to 
begin with. The children were very 
ready to tell about their homes, and to 
tell how father and mother worked for 
them. They were interested in pictures 
and stories of the mother pussy and her 
kittens, and of birds and their little ones. 
After a while, we began to ask the chil- 
dren what they could do to help father 
and mother, and they were eager to sug- 
gest various things, — washing dishes, 
dusting, ‘‘minding the baby,”’ etc. Some 
of the children already helped their moth- 
ers at home, but in other cases it had not 
occurred to the children to do anything, 
for, of course, they were very little; but 
they were glad to try when it was sug- 
gested, and the mothers told us that they 
became much more helpful. 

Giving to those whom they love is a 
pleasure to children as well as to grown- 
up people; and sometimes we don’t let 
them have enough of this pleasure, but 
stunt the generous impulse by giving too 
much to them, and failing to encourage 
effort and self-denial on their part. I 





It may be that the lady has not spent the. 








think we ought never to refuse the gifts 
that children offer, however crude or un. 
attractive, if we wish to encourage in 
them the spirit of giving. A child can 
understand, too, that he truly helps by 
cheerful obedience and by gentle manners. 
| remember one very poor mother’s Say- 
ing to me, ‘‘Little Mary speaks so nice te 
me that it makes me feel good!"’ 

But we want to realize our mutual de- 
pendence and duties, not only in the fam- 
ily, but also in society; and for this we 
must learn how much we owe to others in 
our daily life. In the kindergarten we 
tried to show the children how many peo- 
ple had worked before they could even 
have bread and milk for supper. They 
were familiar with the baker, but they 
had no idea where the flour, milk, and 
butter came from. By means of stories, 
pictures, songs, and games, and some ex- 
cursions to the country and the parks, we 
succeeded in giving them some idea of all! 
that had been done by the farmer and 
miller, as well as by the baker, and of the 
growth and gathering-in of the harvest. 
Then came Thanksgiving; and it seemed 
natural and fitting that we should give 
thanks, because we realized a little of our 
dependence upon others, and, above all, 
upon God, who sends rain and sunshine 
and makes all things live and grow. But 
we felt that it would be well for the chil- 
dren to do something; and so we suggest- 
ed that they should try to help a poor old 
woman whom we knew to keep Thanks- 
giving. Both the children and their pa- 
rents responded gladly, and almost every 
child brought a penny or an apple, ora 
little food of some kind, and the poor old 
lady had a very unexpected Thanks- 
giving. The children took great interest 
in ‘‘the poor old grandmother,” as they 
called her, and we used to visit her occa- 
casionally through the winter and take 
her little presents. Something like this 
may surely be done by children whose 
circumstances are better, and thus the 
foundation may be laid for those habits of 
sympathy and helpfulness that are to 
bring about a new and better society on 
the earth. 





TOLSTOY ON MARRIAGE AND WOMAN. 

After an interval of nearly ten years, 
Count Tolstoy reverts to the subject of 
his much-discussed ‘Kreutzer Sonata,”’ 
and in a book on “The Sex Question,”’ 
elaborately expounds his theory of mar- 
riage and purity. A chapter from this 
book has been translated from the origi- 
nal for La Revue (Varis), and it sufficient- 
ly indicates the position defended in this 
volume, ‘‘Marriage,’’ Tolstoy declares, 
‘is a sin, not a duty,” and the ideal of re- 
ligious and-moral men should be its aboli- 
tion—at the cost of the gradual disappear- 
ance of the humanrace. The author dues 
not shrink from the logical conclusions of 
his premises. Here, for example, is one 
of his categorical statements: 


The whole question of sexual relation- 
ship is solved in one word—the God-fear- 
ing man, married or celibate, must always 
and under all circumstances be as chaste 
as possible. 

Marriage is not a Christian institution. 
Christ did not marry, nor did any one of 
his disciples, and he never authorized it. 
Addressing men among whom there were 
married people, he told them not to put 
away their wives—that is, not to divorce 
them, as had been allowable under the 
Mosaic law; to some he distinctly said 
that it were better they did not marry, 
and he told all that the greatest sin was 
to regard a woman as an object of desire. 


Marriage is decidedly anti-Christian, 
Tolstoy asserts, for it turns men and 
women away from the only purpose of 
life, from their only duty—the realization 
of God’s will. The love of man for wo- 
man or of woman for man conflicts with 
brotherly love, the only love that is pure, 
unselfish, essential to true happiness. 
For those who earnestly desire to follow 
Christ’s teachings, Tolstoy draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions, after stating that 
Christianity in its ethical part holds up 
an ideal to be slowly approached, not a 
rigid set of rules to be obeyed once for all 
or disobeyed at one’s peril: 

1. Thuse who are firm and _ strong 
enough to overcome temptation and 
weakness should not marry at all, but 
remain absolutely chaste. 

2. Those who cannot live up to this 
ideal of Christian conduct should marry, 
and be as chaste as possible—have few 
children, live with their wives not as 
lovers, but as brothers with sisters; and 
they should educate their children prop- 
erly, discouraging marriage, and training 
them for celibacy. 

3. The married should regard them- 
selves as sinners, but as sinners whose 
fall is not irremediable, and who are still 
able to promote the Christian ideal with- 
in their marriage relation. 

The important thing, Tolstoy contin- 
ues, is the point of view, and the chief 
trouble is that marriage has been regard- 
ed as a blessing, if notas an actual sacra- 
ment. The prevailing conception, ac- 
cording to Tolstoy, is absurd as well as 
wrong. He illustrates this by citing the 
novelists. At present, he says, ‘‘novels 
end with the marriage of the hero and 
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the heroine. They ought to begin with 
ijt, and end with the separation of the 
hero and heroine—that is, with their lib- 
eration. To write of the life of men and 
women, and stop at the point of mar- 
riage, is like telling of a journey and sus- 
pending the recital when the traveller 
falls among brigands.’’ 

Men, Tolstoy admits, have tyrannized 
over women and held them in legal sub- 
jection, but the effect has been disastrous 
tothe men. The women have exercised 
the subtle and effective power of passive 
resistance, and have secured the real con- 
trol of society. It is the women who 
rule, who determine the direction of our 
art, literature, politics, and government. 
They mould public opinion, which is 
stronger than law and government. Their 
influence is based on their attraction, and 
is essentially immoral and _ irreligious. 
They must be resisted, and converted into 
comrades and co-workers for Christ. 


The foregoing is taken from a transla- 
tion made for the Literary Digest of New 
York, a periodical which shows a remark- 
ably fine scent for news in getting hold of 
the most interesting bits of literary intel- 
ligence, both foreign and domestic. 

Tolstoy’s views on this subject are 
probably due to the curious twist often 
left in the minds even of able men bya 
youth spent in gross debauchery. Such 
an exrrience almost always leaves be- 
hind 4 coarse conception of marriage 
and a contempt for women. No man with 
a sane mind and a clean past life can be- 
lieve that marriage is in itself sinful, 
though it often becumes an unholy thing 
through the ignorance and selfishness of 
the parties to it. Tolstoy’s present view 
marks the back-swing of the pendulum; 
the rake*has become the ascetic. 

No one who has made an impartial ob- 
servation of the work of women, at least 
in England and America, can assert that 
their influence is ‘‘essentially immoral 
and irreligious.’’ There are plenty of 
selfish and frivolous women; yet Dr. 
Rainsford says that even in the tenement- 
house districts of New York he can enlist 
five women in any effort for social ameli- 
oration where he can enlist one man, 
The women are doing their full share of 
philanthropic work-——-in some places more 
than their share. 

Tolstoy’s views on the question of chil- 
dren show an odd lack of logic. 
men ought to have as few children as pos- 
sible (he himself has thirteen), and that 
they should try to enlist women in hu- 
manitarian labors rather than in raising 
families. Yet in a previous work he 
maintains that it is women’s duty to have 
as many children as possible, and says 
that whenever he sees a young woman de- 
voting herself to any other work, he feels 
as he does when he sees a bit of fertile 
ground that might be a garden covered 
with gravel instead. How women can 
have large families if men are to have 
small ones is a riddle. Tolstoy has genius, 
devotion, and an enthusiasm for humanity; 
but he has not logic. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE. 
By Mary Sefton Pepper. Illustrated. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1901, 
Price, $1.50. 





Twelve years before the nineteen pio- 
neer women of the Mayflower landed at 
Plymouth and founded Puritan homes on 
the shores of Massachusetts, a few heroic 
women, the pioneers of Canada, helped 
plant the lilies of France on the rock of 
Quebec.’ They were fewinnumber. One 
patient housewife eked out a frugal ex- 
istence there, while several others under- 
took the arduous task of teaching and 
civilizing the aborigines. Later some at- 
tempted to introduce the gaiety and cor- 
ruption of Paris. Representatives of re- 
ligious sisterhoods braved appalling pri- 
vations and dangers. After a century of 
failure had demonstrated the hopeless- 
ness of building up a civilized Indian 
nationality, shiploads of young women 
were imported to become the matrons of 
New France. Had they come earlier our 
author believes that new France would 
have maintained itself from absorption in 
the Anglo-Saxon family. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and striking, and the 
beauty of type and paper are worthy of 
the inspiring theme. The labors of these 
noble women have been strangely over- 
looked and undervalued. While Parkman 
has given credit to the gallantry of Cartier 
and Champlain and Frontenac and Mont- 
calm, he has done scant justice to the 
equally heroic lives of those pioneer 
women of Canada. It remained for a 
woman to portray their good deeds and 
pay tribute to their public services. There 
are few stories more thrilling than that of 
Madeleine de Verchéres, the heroine of 
Castle Dangerous, who, aided only by two 
boys and three men, held the fort against 
savage Iroquois many times their number 
until rescued by LaMounerie. This book 
is full of encouragement and hope for 
public-spirited women. H. B. B. 


First PRINCIPLES OF NURSING. By Anne 
R. Manning, Graduate of the City Hos- 
pital Training School. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

This valuable little book explains the 
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first principles of nursing in the simplest 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not aquack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces, The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
| such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
| Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props.,Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











possible manner, and gives a few rules to 
follow in accidents and emergencies. The 
care of the sick room, the administration 
of medicines, the use of the catheter, of 
poultices, plasters, fomentations, lotions, 
liniments; the structure of the skin, the 
skeleton. muscles, and ligaments; the 
composition and circulation of the blood, 
respiration, ventilation, digestion, diet, 
; antiseptics, disinfectants, poisons — all 
| these subjects are briefly considered. It 
is wonderful how much information and 
instruction are compressed into 150 pages. 
We commend this book not only to pro- 
fessional nurses, but to wives and mothers 
who may be obliged to act promptly be- 
fore a physician can be had. Such knowl- 
edge will never come amiss and may be of 
inestimable value. H. B. Be 


THE FIRESIDE SvHinx. By Agnes Rep- 
plier. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1901. Price, $2. 


This bouk is written by a lover of cats 
who has the insight only gained by sym. 
pathetic observation. To Miss Repplier 
all cats are not alike. They have indi- 
viduality. In the Elysian Fields of litera- 
ture a little band of gentle, furry ghosts 
have been immortalized by their human 
companions. From Mohammed to Mon- 
taigne, from Wolsey to Victor Hugo, they 
have fascinated their admirers, The cats 
of antiquity, of the dark ages, of England 
and France, of the past and the present, are 
here portrayed. This book is dedicated 
to a little gray cat. It is the author’s 
offering to Agrippina, and concludes as 
follows: ‘‘Little gray phantom, haunt me 





no longer wtth reproachful eyes. I have 
kept my word. I have done my best. 


And the book belongs to you.”’ 


H. B B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In France there are at 
girls’ schools in which the teaching is 


present 5,000 
done by nans. 

The’ French 
special automobiles built to travel over 
the Sahara Desert. 


government is having 


All persons interested in vegetarianism 
are invited to send their names and ad- 
dresses to Rev. A. L. Loder, 17 Bromfield 


Street, Boston. 


In Sweden, most of the hotels and res- 
taurants, it is said, charge a woman less 
for a meal than they charge a man, and on 
some of the railroads a woman travelling 
with her husband pays only half fare. 

An Armenian boy eighteen years old, 
speaking some English, is willing to do 
housework without wages, in return for 
his board and lodging and English lessons, 
Address K. Madenigian, 113 Tyler Street, 
Boston. 

A paragraph is going around the papers 
to the etfect that the late Alabama consti- 
tutional convention gave women owning 
$500 worth of property the right to vote 
on the issuing of bonds, This is an error. 
The new constitution gives women no 
form of suffrage whatever. 


The stenographic report of the tirst In- 
ternational Woman's Rights Congress, 
held in Paris during last year’s Exposi- 
tion, has just been published in a good- 
sized volume. It may be ordered from 
Mme. Marguerite Durand, secretary of the 
Congress, at the office of La Fronde, 14 rue 
Saint Georges, Paris; price 60 cents. 

The professions for which women are 
considered eligible are constantly on the 
increase in Russia. The latest vocation 
opened to them is that of insurance, the 
district administration of Moscow having 
decided, in the appointment of agents for 
its fire insurance department, henceforth 
to employ women as wellas men. In St. 
Petersburg a training school for women 
watchmakers has been opened. 


An Armenian who was employed for 
twenty years as table-setter in the house- 
hold of the Khedive of Egypt, would like 
a position, preferably in a hotel, but not 
necessarily so. He doés not speak Eng- 
lish, but can speak French, He is well 
recommended as to character, and knows 
how to set tables in the European as well 
as in the Egyptian way. Address Dr. D. 
D. Nalchajian, 368a Washington Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Thereare girls of mettle now and then 
that find the strenuous life come quite 
natural to them,—such as Ida Thompson, 
16 years old, who, when stones crashed 
through the windows of the house of 
Farmer William Ketcham at Dover Plains, 


N. Y., the other night, rushed to the barn, 
bridled a horse, and rode bareback down 
the road after theassailants. As she rode 
into the group one of them caught the 
horse by the bridle; she lashed the horse, 
which jumped, broke the rein, and at the 
moment she struck the man to the ground 
with a club she had picked up on the way 
tothe barn. She then turned and rode 
back to the house and reported to Mr. 
Ketcham, who set the sheriff after the 
men. Twoof the gang are in jail, charged 
with burning Mr. Ketcham’s barns,— 
Springfiell Republican. 


-_-—— ——— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE MOTHER PLOVER’S TRICKS. 

Down on the beach among the sand- 
dunes at Cape Lookout there is a certain 
small stretch of land where the sun shines 
warm and the wind never strikes, except 
when it whisks in little eddies around the 
dunes and blows the dry sand rattling 
among the broken sea-shells. Here a pair 
of Wilson’s plovers one summer had their 
home, and despite the vigil of many ene- 
mies, successfully guarded their nest in 
the sand until two of the three spotted 
eggs it contained hatched out little down- 
covered balls of peeping bird life. These 
odd baby birds did not remain long in the 
nest, and their slender legs were soon car- 
rying them rapidly about after their 
parents. 

One day some men came to the part of 
the beach where the plover family lived. 
The little ones were much frightened, so 
they sat very close to the sand and the 
men did not see them. Father and Mother 
Plover were quite uneasy, however. They 
flew near the men and cried, and tried to 
get the intruders to follow them away. 
The mother bird even pretended to be 
lame. When the men saw this, one of 
them said: ‘Look at that bird; she has a 
nest of young ones near here, or she 
would not act so, I have seen partridges 
on the mainland act in the same manner 
when | was near their young.”’ 

Then they began to search among the 
This alarmed the parents so 
much that they determined to try their 
last and best trick, The little mother ran 
up close to the men, fell on her side, and 
fluttered and cried as if she were dying. 
The father bird and two other plovers, 
who had a nest farther up the shore, ran 
to her and rubbed her with their bills, as 


shells. 


if they were very anxious and so sorry 
about her sickness. 
‘*Look there,’’ said the man who had 


spoken before; ‘that bird really must be 
hurt. 
pretend to be injured, but have never 
seen two play different parts in the same 
trick.’’ So they started to catch her. 
But Mrs. Plover seemed to get better, 
and ran on for fifteen or twenty yards, 
and then appeared to fall ill again. The 
other plovers gathered about as before, 
and put their bills under her, as if to raise 
and help the sick one. The men went 
hurrying on; but the lady bird again re- 
covered enough to run fora little distance. 
The young plovers saw the group pass off 
among the dunes, the four birds in front, 
and the men following after. Twenty 
minutes later the shrewd old birds were 
back with their children, and the 
entirely outwitted, were far down 
beach toward their boat. 
Pretence of injury or 
common habit with many species of birds 
to attract a supposed enemy from the 
vicinity of their nests.—St., Nicholas. 


I have seen many kinds of birds 


men, 
the 


lameness is a 





HUMORODS. 


A man never fully realizes the wealth 
of information he does not possess till his 
first child begins to ask questions. 





Mamma (to Bobby, who has never seen 
young lambs)—Well, Bobby, what do you 
think of them? 

Bobby—I like the funny way they bark. 
— Punch. 


X.—Have you finished your search for 
ancestors? 

Y.—Yes. That is, I’ve stopped looking 
up my family tree. 

X.—Why so? 

Y.—Found it too shady. 


“T don’t see how you can waste your 
time writing such nonsense as you put 
into your speeches!’’ said the overcandid 
friend. 

‘“Humph!” rejoined the orator. ‘‘Don’t 
criticize me. Look at all those people 
who waste their time listening to it!’’— 
Washington Star. 


Mrs. Hiram—And have you any refer- 
ences? 

Applicant—No, mum, Oi 
up! 
Mrs. Hiram (in surprise)—Tore them 
up? How foolish! 

Applicant—Yez wudn’t think so, mum, 
if yez had seen ’em.— Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. 


tored ‘em 


He was visiting his grandmother. In 
the evening, when she took him to bed, 
he went over his usual evening prayer: 
“God bless papa and mamma, and God 





bless all my relations.’’ Then, looking 





with interest at the four tall posts of the 
old-fashioned bedstead, he inquired: 
“Grandma, are these the relations?’’— 
New Century Journal. 


An old Scotchwoman, says Spare Mo- 
ments, lay on her sick-bed, and, fearing 
the worst, essayed to make preparations 
for her departure. 

“John,’’ she said, ‘ye maun promise 
to bury me in the auld kirkyard in 
Str’avon beside my mither. I couldna 
rest in peace among unco folk in the dirt 
and smoke o’ Glasgow.” 

“Weel, weel, Jenny, my woman,’’ said 
John, soothingly, ‘‘we'’ll just try ye in 
Glasgie first, an’ gin ye dinna rest quiet 
we'll try ye in Str’avon.”’ 














The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


GEORGE A. O, ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- | 


come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand ug of all intelligent people, | 
» 


and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
4 ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more eflicient and conscti- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
gerne temperament. All important questions 

n roqaee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.— Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 


EDUCATIONAL, 


‘The DeMeritte School 


| Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course, 
| The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
Huntington Avenue. 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


| Advanced and Thorough 

Methods of Instruction 
| Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
| ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
| For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 











| Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


‘ Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 
52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 


Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- | 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause | 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.—American Law | 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE | 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Masa. 
TREMONT 
TURKISH 
A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 TREMONT STREET, 


Telephone Oxford 625. | 

















Under Tremont Theatre. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
tath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to6.30 P M, 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P M.and all night 
week days. Soandays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, $5. 

Always open on Holidays. 

Private Rooms, with Bath, 82. 
ce Cut this advertisement out for reference. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE Stevenson, President. 
Haxggior T. Topp, Cer. See’y. 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med, Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 


| its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
| of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





| SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/°¥ AND RESIDENCE: 


| 15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Yellowstone _ 
National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 


| National Park is one to conjure with, 


thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 


| example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 


ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity af bnyi~g your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 173. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








DR. HOWE IN @AN DOMINGO. 

In next Monday’s celebration of the 
memory of the great philanthropist and 
champion of liberty, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
a personal reminiscence of his course on 
the proposed annexation of San Domingo, 
thirty years ago, may be of interest. 


While walking along Mount Vernon 
Street one morning in 1871, I witnessed a 
meeting between Dr. Howe and Governor 
William Claflin. ‘‘Doctor,’’ said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘is it true that you have accepted 
an appointment by President Grant as a 
member of a commission of three deputed 
by Congress to visit the Dominican Re- 
public and report upon the treaty for 
its annexation?”’ 

“It is true,’’ replied Dr. Howe, ‘‘I have 
accepted the appointment.,”’ 

‘*‘In that case,’’ said the Governor, ‘‘we 
shall learn the truth in regard to the af- 
fair, for we can rely on your giving us the 
facts.”’ 

A few days later, accepting Dr. Howe’s 
cordial invitation to join the commission 
on its arrival in San Domingo, I took pas- 
sage on the steamer Tybee, was kindly 
welcomed by the commissioners in Santo 
Domingo City, and was quartered with 
other newspaper correspondents in the 
‘‘palace,”’ a large government building 
witha wide piazza looking east and south, 
over the broad expanse of the Caribbean 
Sea. Soon afterwards the three commis- 
sioners made a series of individual excur- 
sions into the interior of the island. Dr. 
Howe invited me to accompany him in an 
expedition to the ‘‘Llanos,’’ or prairies, 
which extend eastward from the Ozama 
River. Our journey was on horseback, of 
course, the Camino Real, or high road, 
being impassable for wheeled vehicles, 
had there been any. 

At the close of a two days’ journey 
through a lovely wi!derness, almost with- 
out inhabitants, riding through natural 
pastures, with the grass in some cases as 
high as our horses’ backs, we reached a 
small village with a church built of native 
mahogany, carefully whitewashed. We 
were hospitably entertained by the village 
‘padre’ at his home. The house was of 
one story, very plainly furnished, with 
earthern floors. In each corner of the 
room was a fighting-cock, attached to the 
wall by a string, and our host expatiated 
with gusto upon their belligerent qual- 
ities, inviting us to remain and be pres- 
ent at a trial of their prowess, which 
would take place next Sunday afternoon. 
The padre was an intelligent man of mid- 
dle age. He had been educated in Europe, 
and although he could not speak English, 
nor Dr. Howe Spanish, they were able to 
converse in Latin. 

While reposing in hammocks near the 
house, we were startled by shouts and a 
discharge of firearms. Dr. Howe sprang 
to his feet with the agility of a boy, pre- 
pared to meet an attack. But it proved 
to be only a salute in honor of ‘“‘los Amer- 
icanos.’’ 

On our return to Boston we held a pub- 
lic meeting together in Tremont Temple, 
at which Dr. Howe presided and spoke. I 
gave a description of the island, illustrat- 
ed by a large map made for the occasion. 
But it was of no avail. Mr. Sumner’s reso- 
lute and impassioned opposition had de- 
feated the measure in advance of our re- 
turn, and the commissioners’ favorable 
report could not change the result. 





About two years later I again accom- 
panied Dr. Howe, when, with Mrs. Howe 
and his daughter Maud and another young 
Boston lady, he went as Governor to Sa- 
mana Bay, during its brief possession by 
the ill-fated Samana Bay Company. I 
shall never forget the beautiful promon- 
tory near Santa Barbara, clothed with 
tropical foliage and commanding a magni- 
cent view of bay and islands and a gor- 
geous tropical landscape, which was the 
site of the cottage occupied by Governor 
and Mrs, Howe during their stay there. 
It was like a dream of fairyland! Nor 
shall I forget the sensation created in the 
sleepy old medieval city of Santo Domin- 
go by the arrival of Mrs. Howe and the 
young and beautiful American ladies, 


with their charming vivacity and frank 
American manners, which captivated the 
young people of the city. 

During these two expeditions I became 
well acquainted with Dr. Howe, and had 
reason to admire his shrewd diplomacy 








and admirable common sense. His inde- 
pendence was shown in his advocacy of 
the annexation of San Domingo subse- 
quent to his first visit, in opposition to 
his life-long friend, Charles Sumner, and 
many of his most intimate associates. 

It is pleasant to add that in his later 
years Dr. Howe expressed himself as 
heartily in favor of equal suffrage for 
women. H. B. B. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE RALLY IN SO. BOSTON 





A spirited and effective meeting in the 
interest of the public schools was held on 
the evening of Nov. 4, in the South Bap- 
tist Church, South Boston. Mrs. Franklin 
Snow presided. 

After the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
had been sung, Mr. John F. Moors gave 
an admirable statement of the educational 
situation, showing an imperative need of 
change in the personnel of the board, which 
is now controlled by partisan and per- 
sonal interests. In the appointment and 
removal of teachers the recommendations 
of the Superintendent are set aside, and 
the wishes of the supervisors and prin- 
cipals are disregarded, Although the 
spending of large sums of money for con- 
struction and repairs of schoolhouses and 
for the purchase of real estate has been 
taken from the board and vested in com- 
missioners, the interests of the schools 
are neglected. A change is needed, and 
can only be had by independent nomina- 
tions and an aroused constituency. 

Mr. Blackwell showed that the political 
parties, by their very nature, are unfitted 
for choosing suitable candidates for school 
committee. These parties are organized 
to elect certain men to salaried offices of 
power and profit. In order to promote 
the election of Mayor, Aldermen and Coun- 
cilmen, candidates are nominated for the 
School Board upon considerations of po- 
litical expediency. They are named for 
ulterior objects, and the welfare of the 
schools is held wholly secondary. Men 
generally accept their party nominations 
without scrutiny. 

Herein consists the peculiar value of 
the women’s vote. It is necessarily non- 
partisan, since women do not participate 
in the election of officials for any other 
branch of city government. Their whole 
attention, therefore, is centred on the 
schools. The imperative need of an in- 
creased registration was urged, and the 
principle of the ‘‘endless chain’’ was in- 
voked to effect it. Wehave now a reg- 
istration of 10,000 women. Let each wo- 
man secure five other women, and we 
should have 50,000. If each of the 50,000 
secured one more, we should have 100,000. 
The necessity of uniting all the non-parti- 
san voters upon one ticket was shown. 
“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.”’ , 

Mrs. Hemans’s glorious hymn, ‘‘The 
breaking waves dashed high,’’ was finely 
sung by Mr. Low. 

Rev. Frederick M. Gardner, the pastor, 
made the closing speech. He said he 
knew from experience the trials and per- 
piexities of a committee-man who tries to 
do his duty, having served for five years 
in that capacity in a smaller town than 
Boston. He seconded the remarks of the 
previous speakers, and urged all present 
not to content themselves with voting, 
but to get others to vote with them. The 
meeting closed by singing ‘‘America,”’ 

The audience of more than 200 seemed 
deeply interested. The meeting was got 
up by Mrs. Esther F. Boland, ward 
chairman, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage League for Good Govy- 
ernment, H. B. B. 


—e—— O- 


A GLIMPSE OF NEW YORK. 





It is always inspiring to attend the New 
York State Suffrage Convention. New 
York has the largest suffrage organization 
of any State in the Union, and so many 
excellent ideas were brought out at the 
business meetings that we could not help 
wishing the most active suffrage workers 
from all the other States could have been 
present, to profit by these suggestions, 

It is always a pleasure, besides, to meet 
Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Loines, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, Miss Harriet May Mills 
and other New York workers, though this 
time it seemed strange not to see Mrs. 
Chapman and Mrs. Loines against a back- 
ground of towering Yellowstone cliffs and 
steaming geysers. The clear, crisp weath- 
er, the beautiful autumn colors, and the 
cordial hospitality of Oswego, all added 
to the charm of the meetings. 

Additional interest was lent to this 
convention by the fact that it was in Os- 
wego, away back in 1853, that Miss An- 
thony made her memorable first speech, 
in the Teachers’ Convention. Then she 
had great difficuity in getting a hearing. 
This time, on the evening when she was 
advertised to speak, the large Presbyterian 
Church could not hold the crowd. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller’s father, 
Gerrit Smith, laid out Oswego. He used 





to own almost all that part of New York 
State. His memory is held in honor 
there, and his daughter and granddaugh- 
ter were tenderly welcomed for his sake. 

I was hospitably entertained by the 
president of the Oswego Woman’s Club, 
one of those versatile American women of 
whom it has been said that they 


“Can make a report, or a pie, or a gown, 
Can lead a class-meeting, or stir up a town.” 


She was attending the convention and 
reporting it for the local papers, enter- 
taining a delegate, and breaking in a new 
cook, all at the same time, and all with 
success. 

But, after all, the most delightful thing 
about Oswego was the fact that its 1,300 
women taxpayers have the right to vote, 
and that 900 of them had actually voted a 
short time before on the question of mu- 
nicipal waterworks, as the Mayor men- 
tioned with pride in his address of wel- 
come, Women in neighboring States who 
cannot take the long journey to Colorado, 
will now be able to refresh their souls by 
the sight of women voters on visiting New 
York. A. 8. B 





DR. 8S. G. HOWE. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


being helped by others.’’ Another saying 
of his, perhaps his favorite one, next to 
the familiar ‘‘Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall!’’ was this: ‘*Obstacles 
are things to be overcome.” Indeed, this 
was one of the governing principles of his 
life; and there were few obstacles that did 
not go down before that keen lance of his, 
always in rest and ready for a charge. 

When our father first began his work in 
philanthropy, some of his friends used to 
laugh at him, and cal] him Don Quixote, 
Especially was this the case when he took 
up the cause of the idiotic and weak- 
minded, and vowed that, instead of being 
condemned to live like animals, and be 
treated as such, they should have tbeir 
rights as human beings, and should be 
taught all the more carefully and tenderly 
because their minds were weak and help- 
less, 

“What do you think Howe is going to 
do now?” cried one gentleman to another, 
merrily. ‘He is going to teach the idiots, 
ha, ha, ha!’ and they both laughed heart- 
ily, and thought it a very good joke. But 
people soon ceased to laugh when they 
saw the helpless creatures beginning to 
help themselves; saw the girls learning to 
sew and the boys to work; saw light grad- 
ually come into the vacant eyes, (dim and 
nncertain light it might be, but how much 
better than blank darkness!) and strength 
and purpose to the nerveless fingers. 

So the School for Feeble-Minded Chil- 
dren was founded, and has been ever since 
a pleasant place, full of hope and cheer; 
and when people found that this Don 
Quixote knew very well the difference be- 
tween a giant and a windmill, and that he 
always brought down his giants, they 
soon ceased to laugh, and began to won- 
der and admire. 

All my readers have probably heard 
about Laura Bridgman, whom he founda 
little child, deaf, dumb and blind, knowing 
no more than an animal, and how he 
taught her to read and write, to talk with 
her fingers, and to become an earnest, 
thoughtful, industrious woman, It is a 
wonderful story, but it has already been 
told. I hope you will all read, some 
day, a Life of our father, and learn about 
all the things he did, for it needs a whole 
volume to tell them. 

But it is especially as our father that I 
want to describe this great and good man. 
I suppose there never was a tenderer or 
kinder father. He liked to make com- 
panions of his children, and was never 
weary of having us ‘‘tagging”’ at his heels. 
We followed him about the garden like so 
many little dogs, watching the pruning 
or grafting which were his special tasks. 
We followed him up into the wonderful 
pear-room, where were many chests of 
drawers, every drawer full of pears lying 
on cotton wool. Our father watched their 
ripening with careful heed, and told us 
many things about their growth and hab- 
its. Then there was his own room, where 
we could examine the wonderful drawers 
of his great bureau, and play with the 
‘‘nicknickles’’ and ‘‘bucknickles.’’ I be- 
lieve our father invented these words. 
They were—well, all kinds of pleasant 
little things,—amber mouthpieces and 
buckles and bits of enamel, and a wonder- 
ful Turkish pipe, and seals and wax, and 
some large pins two inches long, which 
were great treasures. 

I cannot remember that our father was 
ever out of patience when we pulled his 
things about. He had many delightful 
stories,—one of “Jacky Nory,’’ which had 
no end, and went on and on, through 
many a walk and garden prowl. Often, 
too, he would tell us of his own pranks 
when he was a little boy,— how they used 
to tease an old Portuguese sailor with a 
wooden leg, and how the old man would 
get very angry and cry out, ‘‘Calabash me 
rompe you!’’ meaning ‘I'll break your 





head!’ How when he was a student in 
college, and ought to have known better, 
he led the president’s old horse upstairs 
and left him in an upper room of one of 
the college buildings, where the poor 


beast astonished the passers-by by putting | 


his head out of the windows and neighing. 
And then our father would shake his 
head and say he was a very naughty boy; 
and Harry must never do such things. 
(But Harry did!) 

He loved to play and romp with us. 
Sometimes he would put on his great fur- 
coat and come into the dining-room at 
dancing-time on all-fours, growling horri- 
bly, and pursue us into corners, we shriek- 
ing with delighted terror. Or he would 
sing for us, sending us into fits of laugh- 
ter, for he had absolutely no ear for music. 
‘*Hail to the Chief!’ was his favorite song, 
and he sang it with great spirit and fer- 
vor, though the air was strictly original 
and very peculiar. When he was tired of 
romping or carrying us on his shoulders, 
he would say, ‘‘No! no more! I have a 
bone in my leg!’ which excuse was ac- 
cepted by us little ones in perfect good 
faith, as we thought it some mysterious 
but painful malady. 

If our father had no ear for music, he 
had a fine one for metre, and read poetry 
aloud very beautifully. His voice was 
melodious and ringing, and we were 
thrilled with his own enthusiasm as he 
read to us from Scott or Byron, his favor- 
ite poets. I can never read ‘‘The Assy- 
rian came down,’’ without hearing the 
ring of his voice and seeing the flash of 
his blue eyes as he recited the splendid 
lines. He had a great liking for Pope, 
too, and for Butler’s ‘‘Hudibras,’’ which 
he was constantly quoting. He common- 
ly, when riding, wore but one spur, giving 
Hudibras’s reason, that if one side of the 
horse went, the other must perforce go 
with it; and how often on some early 
morning walk or ride have I heard him 
say: 

“And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.’’ 

Or if war or fighting were mentioned, 
he would often cry: 

“Ah me! what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron'”’ 

His reading of the Bible was most im- 
pressive. No one who heard him read 
morning prayers at the Institution (which 
he always did until his health failed in 
later years) can have forgotten the grave, 
melodious voice, the reverent tone, the 
majestic head bent above the sacred book. 
Nor was it less impressive when on Sun- 
day afternoons he read to us, his children. 
He would have us read, too, allowing us 
to choose our favorite psalms or other 
passages. 

He was an early riser, and often shared 
our morning walks. Each child, as soon 
as it was old enough, was taught to ride; 
and the rides before breakfast with him 
are things never to be forgotten. He took 
one child at a time, so that all in turn 
might have the pleasure. It seems hardly 
longer ago than yesterday,—the coming 
downstairs in the cool, dewy morning, 
nibbling a cracker for fear of hunger, 
springing into the saddle, the little black 
mare shaking her head, impatient to be 
off; the canter through the quiet streets, 
where only an early milkman or baker 
was to be seen, though on our return we 
should find them full of boys, who pointed 
the finger and shouted: 

“Lady on a hossback, 

Row, row, row!”’ 
then out into the pleasant country, gal- 
loping over the smooth road, or pacing 
quietly under shady trees. Our father 
was a superb rider; indeed, he never 
seemed so absolutely at home as in the 
saddle. He was very particular about our 
holding whip and reins in the right way. 

Speaking of his riding reminds me of a 
story our mother used to tell us. When 
Julia was a baby, they were travelling in 
Italy, driving in an old-fashioned travel- 
ling carriage. One day they stopped at 
the door of an inn, and our father went in 
to make some inquiries. While he was 
gone, the rascally driver thought ita good 
opportunity for him to slip in at a side 
door to get a draught of wine; and, the 
driver gone, the horses saw that here was 
their opportunity; so they took it, and 
ran away with our mother, the baby, and 
nurse in the carriage. 

Our father, hearing the sound of wheels, 
came out, caught sight of the driver’s 
guilty face peering around the corner in 
affright, and at once saw what had hap- 
pened. He ran at, full speed along the 
road in the direction in which the horses 
were headed. Rounding a corner of the 
mountain which the road skirted, he saw 
at a little distance a country wagon com- 
ing slowly toward him, drawn by a stout 
horse, the wagoner half asleep on the 
seat. Instantly our father’s resolve was 
taken. He ran up, stopped the horse, un- 
hitched him in the twinkling of an eye, 
leaped upon his back. and was off like a 
flash, before the astonished driver, who 
was not used to two-legged whirlwinds, 
could utter a word. 











Probably the horse was equally aston- 
ished, but he felt a master on his back, 
and, urged by hand and voice, he Sprang 
to his topmost speed, galloped bravely on, 
and soon overtook the lumbering car- 
riage-horses, which were easily stopped. 
No one was hurt, though our mother and 
the nurse had of course been sadly fright- 
ened. The horses were turned, and soon 
they came in sight of the unhappy coun- 
tryman, still sitting on his wagon, petri- 
fied with astonishment. He received a 
liberal reward, and probably regretted 
that there were no more ‘mad Ameri- 
cans’’ to steal a ride, and pay for it. 

This presence of mind, this power of 
acting on the instant, was one of our 
father’s great qualities. It was this that 
made him, when the wounded Greek sank 
down before him, 


‘“* . .. fling him from the saddle 
And place the stranger there.’’ 


It was this, when arrested and impris 
oned by the Prussian government on sus- 
picion of befriending unhappy Poland, 
that taught him what to do with the im- 
portant papers he carried. In the minute 
during which he was left alone, before 
the official came to search him, he thrust 
the documents up into the hollow head of 
a bust of the King of Prussia which stood 
on @ shelf; then tore some unimportant 
papers into the smallest possible frag- 
ments, and threw them into a basin of 
water which stood close at hand. 

Next day, the fragments carefully past- 
ed together were shown to him, hours 
having been spent in the painful and labo- 
rioustask; but nobody thought of looking 
for more papers in the head of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm. 

Our father, though nothing could be 
proved against him, might have lan- 
guished long in that Prussian prison had 
it not been for the exertions of a fellow- 
countryman. This gentleman had met 
him in the street the day before, had 
asked his address, and promised to call 
on him. Inquiring for him next day at 
the hotel, he was told that no such person 
was or had been there. Instantly sus- 
pecting foul play, this good friend went 
to the American minister, and told his 
story. The minister took up the matter 
warmly, and called upon the Prussian 
officials co give up his countryman. This, 
after repeated denials of any knowledge 
of the affair, they at length reluctantly 
consented todo. Our father was taken 
out of prison at night, placed in a car- 
riage, and driven across the border into 
France, where he was dismissed with a 
warning never to set foot in Prussia 
again. 

One day, I remember, we were sitting 
at the dinner-table, when a messenger 
came flying, ‘‘all wild with haste and 
fear,’’ to say that a fire had broken out at 
the Institution. 

Now in those days there lay between 
Green Place and the Institution a remnant 
of the famous Washington Heights, where 
Washington and his staff had once made 
their camp. 

Much of the higher ground had already 
been dug away, but there still remained a 
great hill sloping back and up from the 
garden wall, and terminating, on the side 
toward the Institution, in an abrupt prec- 
ipice, some sixty feet high. The bearer 
of the bad news had been forced to come 
round by way of several streets, thus los- 
ing precious minutes; but the Doctor did 
not know what it was to lose a minute. 
Before any one could speak or ask what 
he would do he was out of the house, ran 
through the garden, climbed the slope at 
the back, rushed like a flame across the 
hill-top, and slid down the almost perpen- 
dicular face of the precipice! Bruised 
and panting, he reached the Institution 
and saw ata glance that the fire was in 
the upper story. Take time to go round 
to the door and up the stairs? Not he! 
Ile “swarmed” up the gutter-spout, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it was on 
the roof, and cutting away at the burning 
timbers with an axe, which he had got 
hold of no one knows how. That fire was 
put out, as were several others at which 
our father assisted. 

Fire is swift, but it could not get ahead 
of the Doctor. 

These are a few of the stories; but, as I 
said, it needs a volume to tell all about 
our father’s life. I cannot tell in this 
short space how he worked with the 
friends of liberty to free the slaves; how 
he raised the poor and needy, and ‘helped 
them to help themselves;’’ how he was a 
light to the blind, and to all who walked 
in darkness, whether of sorrow, sin or 
suffering. Most men, absorbed in such 
high works as these, would have found 
scant leisure for family lifeand commun- 
ion, but no finger-ache of our father’s 
smallest child ever escaped his loving care, 
no childish thought or wish ever failed to 
win his sympathy. We who had this high 
privilege of being his children love to 
think of him as the brave soldier, the 
wise physician, the great philanthropist; 
but dearest of all is the thought of him as 
our loving and tender father. 
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Business Established in 1817. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co 





The oldest Carpet House in the United States. 
The date (1817) shows that. 


The largest importers of Rugs in Boston. 
The Custom House statistics show this. 


Perfectly reliable in all their dealings. 
Their customers tell them this. 


All goods are sold at reasonable prices. 
The figures on each tag are evidence. 





The best lighted Carpet Store in Boston. 


Standard Goods 


and Fair Prices. 


s@- Free delivery within 1o miles of store. 
we Price of all goods marked on the tag in plain figures. 





John H. Pray & Sons Co 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


PRAY BUILDING 


Washington Street, 
Opposite Boylston. 








CONCERNING VIVISECTION. 

The New England Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety has sent question blanks to all the 
Republican and Democratic candidates 
for Governor of Massachusetts and other 
State officers, and for members of the 
Legislature, asking them how they stand 
on the matter of vivisection. Out of 168 
replies received, 50 declared themselves 
opposed to all vivisection; 33 in favor of 
vivisection when painless; 66 in favor of 
it if performed only with a view to new 
and useful discovery; 19 in favor of it 
when painless and when performed only 
with a view to new and useful dis- 
covery; while 11 sent in doubtful and 
indefinite answers. Not one favored 
the present practice of leaving vivisection 
unrestricted by law. The organ of the 
Association, the Animals’ Defender, of 
Boston, publishes in its November issue 
the status on this question of every candi- 
date who replied. Any one wishing to 
ascertain the views of his or her Represen- 
tative in the Legislature will find them 
recorded there, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HANNAH E, LONGSHORE, M. D. 

It is with tenderest regret that we 
chronicle the passing of Dr. Hannah E, 
Longshore, one of the historic women of 
Philadelphia. Whether studied as wo- 
man, wife, mother, or physician, she was 
truly great. A pioneer medical practi- 
tioner and woman suffragist, she bravely 
conquered opposition, and rose to emi- 
nence in her elected life-work. 

Dr. Longshore was born May 30, 1819. 
She was the daughter of Samuel Myers, a 
prominent teacher among the Friends, 
and Paulina, his wife. A descendant of 
Edward and Eleanor Foulke, she inherit- 
ed much of the sterling nature which con- 
tributed to her later success. The princi- 
ples of equality were her birthright, and 
it was her custom, when a very young 
girl, to walk miles to meeting-houses, 
schools, or other available places where 
the country-folk congregated, and public- 
ly address them on woman’s right to de- 
velop any talent with which she is en- 
dowed, Frequently Samuel Myers would 
meet his daughter and escort her home 
after such an address, and this sustaining 
interest did much to spur the young girl 
to continue her mission work for her sex. 

At the age of 22 Hannah Myers married 
Thomas E,. Longshore, a scholarly and 
erudite man, whose progressive ideas, like 
those of his wife, were years in advance of 
the time. Mr. Longshqre was a fitting 
mate for this able woman. His volumes 
ou “George Fox Interpreted’’ and ‘The 
Higher Criticism’’ attest the labor of a 
thoughtful and independent student. The 
latter literary production, especially, is 
destined to live in future libraries of ref- 
erence. With the encouragement of so 
liberal-minded a husband, Hannah Long- 
shore began her medical studies in the 
office of her brother-in-law, Dr. Joseph 
Longshore, who, with the assistance of 
James Flower, chartered the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia. From 
this institution Dr. Hannah Longshore 
graduated in 1851. Fortwo years she was 
demonstrator of anatomy in this same col- 
lege, and afterward lecturer on other med- 
ical subjects. Dr. Longshore was one of 
the eight students who formed the first 


class to matriculate from the Woman’s 
Medical College. Her reminiscences of 
the hardships and insults to this pioneer 
class seem incredible at this later date. 
Male students determined that these 
“indelicate, immodest women doctors”’ 
should not be allowed to receive diplo- 
mas, and the young women were obliged 
to have police protection during the try- 
ing ordeal necessary to confer the hard- 
earned certificates, and police escort to 
and from the hall in which the ceremony 
took place. 

The subsequent road to professional 
recognition and eventual triumph was 
thorn-girt and steep. Few flowers of en- 
couragement blossomed along its earlier 
borders. Friends deplored, acquaintances 
shunned, fellow practitioners scorned; 
even druggists refused to fill her prescrip- 
tions. But there was ever a cheering 
sympathizer in the husband, and when 
final success brought its crown, it was 
hardly gained and fully merited. 

Dr. Longshore passed into the great 
future Oct. 18. She is survived by two 
children--Dr. Channing Longshore, and 
Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, the well- 
known president of the Pennsylvania Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 

The writer’s last interview with Dr. 
Longshore is a happy memory among the 
treasured reminiscences of friends who 
have passed away. For in this last con- 
versation, true to her womanhood, and 
with the vast experiences of her profes- 
sional achievements, the doctor empha- 
sized her suffrage principles for the pro- 
motion and the welfare of the individual 
home. 

Kind as she was wise; good as she was 
great; noble, loyal, and forceful,—of her 
it may be truly said: 

‘The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’”’ 


IpA PORTER BOYER. 
Columbia, Pa. 
-- os = 


MRS. JOSEPHINE A, WOODS, 


The following resolutions were passed 
by the Fairhope (Ala.) Suffrage Club on 
the death of its president, Mrs. Josephine 
A. Woods: 


Whereas, Our beloved president, Mrs. 
J. A. Woods, has answered to the final 
roll-call and joined the ranks triumphant, 
and 

Whereas, Her whole life was an exam- 
ple of ardent devotion to truth and right- 
eousness, and especially to the cause of 
woman’s equality, therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we feel our loss to 
be irreparable, we will endeavor to uphold 
the same standard of freedom and equal- 
ity that she so valiantly maintained. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon our minutes, a copy be sent 
to the relatives, and that they be pub- 
lished in the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 

MARIE HOWLAND, 
D. K. BANCROFT, 
A. B. Hatt. ) 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 5, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The long strain of the election contest 
in this city has drawn to a close one of 
the most exciting and hardly contested 
campaigns that has ever taken place here. 
It has been conducted by both sides with 
unceasing vigor and energy. An enorm- 
ous amount of money has been spent by 


Com, 








both parties. There has been an endless 


distribution of literature. The streets 
have been adorned with banners, posters, 
and pictures favoring all candidates, and 
at night so many fireworks have been sent 
up that we seemed to be ina perpetual 
Fourth of July. Looking out over the 
great city, rockets and bombs, Greek fire 
and Roman candles have made the dark- 
ness brilliant. Large and enthusiastic 
audiences have greeted all claimants for 
office; there have been speeches from 
carts at numerous street corners, and a 
general excitement which must have been 
fatiguing to those who were concerned in 
promoting it. As I write the result is 
still in doubt, for the voters of the city 
are casting the ballots which will finally 
decide who shall control the administra- 
tion of the western metropolis for the 
next two years. 

According to the partisan writers, we 
stand on the eve of the most dire condi- 
tion of affairs, whoever wins; for each 
party has painted in dismal colors the re- 
sults which will follow the establishment 
in power of the opposite coalition. If we 
poor women believed the half that has 
been printed in abuse of the candidates, 
we should feel ourselves in dire danger of 
results destructive to the best interests of 
the community. Fortunately we are suf- 
ficiently familiar with our good brothers 
to realize their proneness to that exagger- 
ation which they bave sometimes ranked 
as a purely feminine trait. We realize 
that the mutual accusations in which both 
sides have indulged are not altogether 
well founded, but that whoever is elected 
we shall still be permitted to pay our 
taxes, applaud men’s efforts, and con- 
tinue, in our humble way, to be citizens 
of the Republic. 

Last week the New Jersey Federation 
of Women’s Clubs held its annual meet- 
ing at Orange, on Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 3land Nov. 1. The convention as- 
sembled in the Trinity Congregational 
Church, a remarkably attractive building 
in arrangements and decoration. The 
platform was dressed with great bunches 
of autumn leaves and yellow and white 
chrysanthemums. Mrs. Joanna Harts- 
horn, the president, filled the chair with 
much kindly dignity, and among the dis- 
tinguished guests present were Mrs. Re- 
becca Douglas Lowe, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, president of our 
State Federation, and Mrs. Hugh Reid 
Griffin, president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Women in London. Among the im- 
portant reports made was one from the 
Department of Education by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, and one on the anti- 
polygamy amendment to the Constitution 
presented by Mrs. Fred. A. Bennett. All 
the clubs made excellent reports of the 
work done, and a delightful luncheon was 
served at each noon-tide. 

Yesterday, Nov. 4, the regular monthly 
meeting of Sorosis was held. The lunch- 
eon was served, as usual, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and there was the usual large 
attendance of members. The subject for 
discussion was ‘“‘Various Aspects of Phi- 
lanthropy.’’ Dr. Katherine G. Townsend 
was the chairman; Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, Mrs. Maria E. Van Houten and Mrs. 
Hattie Curtiss Osborn were among the 
speakers. Mrs. Griffin was the guest of 
honor, and said a few graceful words of 
her club, which has been called ‘the Lon- 
don Sorosis’’ because it possesses many of 
the features of the New York society of 
that name. It has proved a source of great 
pleasure to the women of the United 
States who now make their homes in 
England. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first school in Russia for Moham- 
medan girls was opened at Baku on Oct. 
26, with 58 pupils from all parts of the 
Russian Empire. A merchant of Baku 
gave 125,000 roubles to build this school, 
which is under the patronage of the 
Czarina. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar addressed the 
“‘Gas Belt Labor League’’ at Alexandria, 
Indiana, on Labor Day. The press esti- 
mated the crowd in attendance at 20,000, 
and the procession was nearly two hours 
in passing a given point. Many women 
belonging to the League were in the ranks 
of the marchers. 


The two surviving daughters of Dr- 
Livingstone lately had a pleasant public 
duty to perform. They opened the ex- 
tension of the Livingstone College at Ley. 
ton, founded eight years ago to give med- 
ical and surgical training to missionaries 
about to depart for far-away stations 
where they would be called upon to play 
the part of doctor as often as that of min- 
ister. It was because Livingstone himself 
was such anoble example of the medical 
missionary that the fine college at Leyton 
was erected to his memory. 

There are three classes of women in the 





never content with doing some one defi- 
nite thing, but is eager to dabble with 
some one hundred things. It does not 
believe in its own individuality, but wants 
to go with the crowd and ride on the top- 
most wave. Another class limits itself by 
drawing the line just in front of itself, and 
considers it a sin to move either the line 
or itself. The third class is betwixt these 
two classes—never goes to the extreme 
either way.—Charlotte F. Wilder in Chris- 
tian Advocate, 


President George Williamson Smith, of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., emphat- 
ically dissents from the claim of President 
Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, that the establishment in 
America of vereins patterned after the 
German, where students may assemble, 
drink beer, smoke and exemplify the 
democracy of sociability, is desirable. 
President Smith argues that college and 
university life in the United States is so 
different from that in Germany that the 
introduction of beer saloons here would 
not be attended by good results. Hesays 
a German student may drink and nothing 
serious happens, but that an American 
youth, after imbibing, begins to smash 
things. 





BEAUTY AND COMFORT. 


A pretty hat adds beauty even tu a beau- 
tiful woman, and correct taste in head-gear 
adds grace and elegance to the whole per- 
son. The styles in ladies’ hats are myriad. 
To adjust the work of art to the work of 
nature is the study of the expert, and 
here ladies will find most satisfactory re- 
sults at the establishment of George L. 
Griffin & Son, 404 Washington St., Boston. 
Their stock is so elegant and varied that 
any lady of whatever age can be hand- 
somely suited; the material and the ex- 
pert handling are there. Their stock of 
furs is also extensive, and their garments 
made to order are all that the most exact- 
ing can desire. Their line of muffs in 
martin, mink, seal, chinchilla, fox, wolf, 
etc,, and boas of all kinds, is well worth 
inspection. See advertisement in another 
column. 








WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE: 

The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schoois demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
vote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools. ‘ 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov. 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 


WHO MAY REGISTER. 


Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec. 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register, if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec. 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER, 


At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. Nov. 6 
to 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A, M. to 10 
P. MM. 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Nov. 11 te 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P. M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 


WARD ; 
1 Tappan School House, Lexington St. 
2 Armory Building, Maverick St. 
3 Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 
4 Bunker Hill Grammar School House, 
Baldwin St. 
5 City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 
6 Ward Room, North Bennet St. 
7 Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 
8 Wells School House, Blossom St. 
9 Old Franklin School House, Washing- 
10 Rice School House, ~~ St. 
11 Prince School House, Exeter St. 
12 School House, West Concord St. 
13 Spelan Hall, West Broadway. 
14 Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 
15 Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 
16 Winthrop Hali, Upham’s Corner. 
17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 
18 Old Bath-house, Cabot St. 
19 Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 
20 Ward Room Building, Meeting House 
Hill. 


21 Dudley St. Opera House, Dudley St. 





world, One class never limits itself, is 


23 ote Hall (Ward Room), Hyde Park 
ve. 


24 Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 
25 Old Town Hall, Washington Street, 
Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 
out delay. H. B. B. 








‘Procrastination 


is THE 


Thief of Time.” 


DO NOW WHAT YOU HAVE PUT 
OFF FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Buy Sorosis 


And have comfort and satisfaction. 
Thousands have worn SOROSIS 
with great delight; no doubt mil- 
lions have read of them and in- 
tended to try a pair the next time. 
Let that next time be now, that 
you, too, may know the joy of a 
perfect shoe, 





Price All Over America 


$3.50 Pai 


Pair 
Misses’ .... 
Children’s .. . 


$3.00 } 
$2.50 


Shepard, Norwell 


& CO. 








AMUGBMRNTS. 7 
Sourne Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOV. 11, 


THE SHAUGHRAUN. 


PRICES: 


. Jj Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50. 
Prices: { iatinese 10c., 25c.. 50e. 










MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 5644 Oxford 
WEEK OF NOV. 11. 


RUSSELL BROS. 
“The Irish Servant Girls,” 





25c 


Box Seats 50c, 
All Seats Reserved 






15c 


Orchestra 50c. 
Nothing Higher. 

















AT 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman. 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROFM $1.25 TO $2.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 


Also LACEY AND TAILORED 





22 Tomfohrde Hall, Boylston Station 


STOCKS to go with any costume. 
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THE NORTH WIND. 
BY MABEL MCILVAINE. 
The broom of the North Wind has swept 
through the sky, 
Summer’s gone. 
In the hard whitened sunshine the clouds 
whirling high 
Hurry on. 
The heart is swept bare of the dreams of the 
spring 
By a breath. 
The loss of one sweet irreclaimable thing — 
Is this death ” 


The poor storm-racked rose-tree, her petals 
all shed, 
Answers low, 
“From the branch whence each autumn I 
lay down my dead, 
Roses grow.” — Transcript. 


ee — 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





With summer and sun behind you, 
With winter and shade before, 
You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 
White as the snow that is coming, 
Red as the rose that is gone, 
Gold as the heart of the lilies, 
Pink as the flush of the dawn, 
Contident, winsome, stately, 
You throng in the wane of the year, 
Trooping, an army with banners, 
W hen the leafless woois are sere. 


Sweet is your breath as of spices 
From a far sea island blown; 
Chaste your robes as of vestals 
Trimming their lamps alone. 
Strong are your hearts, and sturdy 
The life that in root and stem 
Smoulders and glows till it sparkles 
In each flowery diadem. 
Nothing of bloom and odor 
Have your peerless legions lost, 
Marching in fervid beauty 
To challenge the death-white frost. 


So to the eye of sorrow 
Ye briny a flicker of light; 
The cheek that was wan with illness 
Smiles at your faces bright. 
The children laugh in greeting, 
And the dear old people say, 
‘Here are the self-same darlings 
We loved in our own young day,” 
As, summer and sun behind you, 
Winter and shade before, 
You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 
Hlarper’s Bazar. 
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SONG OF THE MUSE OF LABOR. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 





And [ saw a new heaven anda new earth. 
—St. John. 
I come, O heroes, to the world gone wrong; 
I bring the hope of nations, and [ bear 
The warm first rush of rapture in my song, 
The faint first light of morning on my hair. 


I look upon the ages from a tower; 
Iam the Muse of the Fraternal State ; 

No hand can hold me from my crowning hour; 
My song is Freedom, and my step is Fate. 


The toilers go on, broken at the heart ; 
They send the spell of beauty on all lands ; 
But what avail? the builders have no part— 
No share in all the glory of their hands. 


I have descended from Alcyone; 
I am the Muse of Labor and of Mirth; 
I come to break the chain of infamy 
That Greed’s blind hammers forge about 
the earth. 


I have descended from the Hidden Place, 
To make dumb spirits speak and dead feet 
* start; 
I feel the wind of battles on my face, 
I hear the song of nations in my heart. 


I wear the flower of Christus for a crown ; 
I weigh the stars and give to each a name; 
And through the hushed Eternity bend down 
To strengthen gods and keep their souls 
from blame. 


I come to overthrow the ancient wrong, 
To let the joy of nations rise again ; 
I am Unselfish Service, I am Song, 
I am the hope that feeds the hearts of men. 


I am the maker of the People’s bread ; 
I bear the little burdens of the day; 
Yetin the Mystery of Song I tread 
The endless heavens, and show the stars 
their way. 


tt 


AN OLD BETTY. 


HARBOUR, 





BY J. L. 





“If there is anything I just naturally do 
despise, it is an Old Betty!”’ 

There was scorn as well as conviction in 
old lady Barker’s voice. Her knitting 
needles clicked together in a way indica- 
tive of inward irritation. 

I was the village school teacher, and I 
boarded with old lady Barker’s daughter, 
the Widow Briggs, with whom the old 
lady also made her home. The soft, 
drawling voice of the portly and placid 
Widow Briggs said: 

‘‘Mother is kind of upset to-day because 
of something Sister Emmeline wrote her 
about her son-in-law being so disposed to 
meddle with his wife’s housekeeping 
affairs.’’ 

‘His nose is in everything!’’ exclaimed 








the old lady, sharply. “It was so when I 
visited them, and Emmeline says he grows 
worse all the time. I’d cure him if he was 
my husband! He wouldn’t meddle much 
with my work, and he'd get so he could 
see a book out of place, or a rug turned 
up at the corner, or a speck of dust, with- 
out curling up in a fit over it!’ 

“Oh, I guess he isn’t that bad, mother.’’ 

“He'll get that bad if he don’t stop 
right where he is.”’ 

“Oh, tell the teacher about’ Lias Drake, 
mother,’’ said Mrs. Briggs, with one of 
her singularly child-like little laughs. 

“IT don’t know how, without sputtering 
and saying things unbecoming a profes- 
sor,’’ said the old lady. ‘But I ain’t apt 
to do him any injustice if I do sputter, 
for he was the worst Old Betty that ever 
brought shame and reproach on the mas- 
culine sex. He said he couldn’t help it, 
for he was born that way; but I guess if 
we was all to give right up to the weak- 
nesses that are born in us, the world 
would go to destruction a good deal faster 
than it is going now. 

“T reckon that some of my ancestors 
must have been awful liars, because when 
I was a little girl I had a disposition to 
tell awful fibs. It was born in me to do 
it, but when I got older I broke myself of 
it, by my own will and the help of the 
Lord; and *Lias Drake could of broke 
himself of being an Old Betty in the same 
way. Don’t talk to me about folks doing 
this or that or the other because it is 
born in’em to do it! ‘Lias Drake never 
tried not to be an Old Betty. He was one 
when he was a little boy. 

‘“‘Well, Fate never cut up a queerer 
caper than she cut up when she picked 
out a wife for ’Lias, for he married Josella 
Lee, and I reckon there never was a slack- 
er girl than that same Josella; and yet 
she was a real pretty, nice, jolly girl that 
every one liked so well they was sorry to 
see her marry an Old Betty like ’Lias 
Drake, Still, there wasn’t much danger 
but what Josella could hold her own, for 
she didn’t lack spirit, Josella didn’t. 

“She was a born cook, and no one could 
say that she wasn’t clean about her cook- 
ing. But she was one of these happy-go- 
lucky sort of women who do things when 
they git ready. If Josella was ready to 
wash on a Monday, she washed then, but 
if it did not suit her to wash until Friday, 
she put it off until that day. She ironed 
when she got good and ready, and some- 
times her beds were not made until after- 
noon, Sometimes you could write your 
name in the dust on things in the parlor, 
and she would throw her shawl and bon- 
net down on a chair and leave ’em there 
until she wanted ‘em again. Imagine an 
Old Betty tied to a woman like that! Still, 
as [ said before, Josella was a mighty 
good woman, and folks liked her a good 
deal better than they liked ’Lias. No 
woman was readier to do a neighborly 
kindness, and no woman was handier in 
the sick-room,”’ 

‘Come, come, mother!’’ interrupted the 
old lady’s daughter. ‘You know that 
the teacher is going out this evening, and 
you will not get around to the way Josella 
cured ’Lias, if you do not hurry.” 

“So I won’t. Get me started once, and 
there is no stopping me. Well, one day 
Josella had a lot of company invited to 
dinner. There was the new minister and 
his bride-wife, and Deacon Ellson and his 
wife, and Deacon Ross and his wife, and a 
sister of the minister’s wife, who was vis- 
iting here, and one or two others. 

‘*‘Josella had pride enough to fix things 
up mighty nice when she was going to 
have company, and [ don’t reckon °Lias 
had much to find fault with that day in 
the looks of the house, for Josella had 
spent three days getting it all fixed up 
clean and nice. Then, as I said, she was 
a good cook, and competent to get up a 
dinner for a wedding, if she chose to turn 
her hand to it, so *Lias had no need to 
worry himself none about the dinner; but, 
my land! he was right on hand in the 
kitchen with his nose in everything. He 
got on one of Josella’s big aprons, and 
although she had a woman in to help her 
that day, he never budged out of that 
kitchen. It was Marthy Dane, the wo- 
man who went in to help Josella, that 
told me all about it, and how it came out. 
You see, ’Lias didn’t have any fixed occu- 
pation. His father had left him plenty to 
live on without any regular work, so he 
was stuck around the house all the time, 
and that is bad for any man or for any 
house. 

‘These men who go off to work in the 
morning and stay all day ’preciate their 
homes a good deal more than the men 
who are at home all the time, and it is 
likely that ’Lias wouldn’t of been such an 
Old Betty if he had been away from home 
ten hours a day, as any man ought to be. 
But there he was right in the house all 
the time, to see and criticise every blessed 
thing in a way calculated to drive a wo- 
man to the divorce courts. 

‘*As I say, he puts on his big apron the 
day of Josella’s company, and sticks him- 
self in the kitchen, peeping into pots and 
pans and the oven, and tasting this and 


that, and saying this wasn’t sweet enough 
and that wasn’t salt enough, and jamming 
broom straws into cakes to see if they was 
done, and basting the turkey, and picking 
up things and putting them away, so as 
to have things in order, when Josella 
wasn’t done with them. Then, when it 
came to setting the table, he actually 
hauled outa rule and began measuring, 
so as to have the plates exactly so far 
apart and just so far from the edge of the 
table, and he measured the cloth to see if 
it hung over the same length on both 
sides of the table—did you ever! 

“Well, Josella was hurrying across the 
kitchen with a bowl of beaten egg and 
milk and sugar in her hands, when ’Lias 
came tearing out of the dining-room, de- 
claring that he smelt something scorch- 
ing, and he run up against Josella and 
knocked the bow! out of her hands, and 
smash it went on the floor, and there 
wasn't another egg in the house, nor any 
milk that could be spared. Do you blame 
Josella for gitting her dander up about 
that time? Idon’t. She stood and looked 
at the muss on the floor for a second or 
two; then she began untying her apron, 
and she says, says she: ‘If you are going 
to get this dinner, ’Lias Drake, you may 
get it, and I will leave the kitchen.’ 

‘**Well, somebody’s got to see that 
things are done as they should be, and if 
I don’t nobody else will,’ sputtered ’ Lias. 

‘““*Very well,’ said Josella, perfectly 
calm. ‘You may go ahead and do things 
as they should be done, since you know 
so much better tban I how that way is. I 
shall not come into this kitchen again 
until you go out of it. You may finish 
the dinner yourself.’ 

‘“‘With that she sailed out of the kitchen 
and went up-stairs and changed her dress, 
’Lias calling out after her: ‘All right; 
there will be one dinner prepared and 
served right in this house, if there ain’t 
never another one!’ 

‘‘Josella never made any back talk. She 
jest set down and combed her hair, and 
put on her second best black silk and her 
white apron, and took up sonfe embroid- 
ery she had on hand, and waited for the 
company to come. Presently Marthy 
Dane went up to Josella’s room, and said 
says she: 

‘6*‘Mr, Drake says to tell you that the 
dip for that pudding ought to be made 
right away.’ 

‘**You may tell Mr. Drake to go ahead 
and make the dip,’ says Josella, perfectly 
calm, 

‘‘Marthy posted off down-stairs, and 
presently she came back, and she says: 

‘Mr. Drake says that that salad dress- 
ing ought to be made right away.’ 

‘**Tell Mr. Drake that the best thing he 
can do is to go right ahead and make it, 
and then it will be made and served right. 
And you need not take the trouble to come 
up to me about anything else, Marthy, for 
I am not getting that dinner, and I decline 
to have anything more to do with it.’ 
Well, Marthy said that when she went 
down and told ’Lias that, he dropped into 
a chair with the dish-rag in one hand, and 
a big spoon, that he’d been tasting things 
with, in the other, and he did look 
completely tlabbergasted! 

‘‘Marthy wasn’t no sort of a cook, and 
she couldn’t take hold and help out that 
way. Josella just had her there to wash 
dishes and to take steps for her; and 
’Lias, while he was forever bragging 
abcut how well he could cook, was like 
all men of that makeup. He couldn’t 
cook much more than a horse could, and 
understood about as much, He didn’t 
know no more than a baby how to git up 
a lot of the things Josella allowed to have 
for dinner that day. But he was mulish, 
and he did hate to give in, so he got up 
and went to work, with his teeth set and 
his eyes flashing. 

‘*Presently the bell rang, and the com- 
pany begun to arrive. Josella met ’em 
perfectly calm, as if she had a fine cook 
in the kitchen, instead of 'Lias dashing 
and dabbling about, and gitting into more 
and more of a muss every minute. Marthy 
said he got so excited that he acted like a 
crazy man. Some things burned and some 
boiled over, and he forgot to season this, 
and then put seasoning twice into other 
things, and he got so completely tangled 
up that he didn’t know which way to 
turn, and there Josella set in the parlor, 
perfectly calm, talking to the company in 
that soft, drawling voice of hers, and pay- 
ing no heed to the smell of things burning 
in the kitchen. Presently she and all the 
company heard a voice in the dining room 
saying softly: 

** *‘Josella!’ 

‘‘Josella knew very well that it was 
’Lias, but she never paid any attention to 
him, but kept right on talking and laugh- 
ing. Then he called out louder than 
before: 

** ‘Oh, Josella!’ 

‘‘Josella never paid the least heed to 
him, and nothing more was heard for five 
or ten minutes, and then if ’Lias didn’t 
burst right into the parlor in his shirt- 
sleeves, with an apron on, and his hand 








tied up in a dish towel, because he had 





cut it with a butcher knife, and he says, 
says he: 

‘* ‘For goodness sake, Josella, go out into 
that kitchen, or there won’t be a bite of 
dinner in this house to-day!’ 

“Then he darted off upstairs without 
saying a word to the company, and Jo- 
sella got up and says, perfectly calm, says 
she: 

‘**My husband thought that he could 
get the dinner better than I could, and I 
concluded to let him try it. He seems to 
have changed his mind, so, if you will ex- 
cuse me, I will go out and see what needs 
to be done,’ she said, just as pleasant as 
could be. 

“Well, Josella went out into the kitchen, 
where she found things in an awful mess 
and muss, but she kept perfectly calm 
through it all, and she whipped on a big 
apron and sailed in, and in half an hour 
she went into the parlor and invited the 
folks to walk out to dinner, as cool and 
unruffied as if nothing had happened. 

‘* Lias had gone upstairs and put on his 
good clothes, and he come down stairs 
and took his place at the table, and the 
dinner went off all right, and it was so 
good that ’Lias come out of his pouting 
spell, and long before the dinner was over 
everybody was laughing and acting the 
same as if nothing at all had happened. 
Later on, when the folks had gone, ’Lias 
actually complimented Josella on her good 
dinner, and she says perfectly calm, says 
she: 

‘**T am glad you liked it, ’Lias, and I 
hope that it has proved to you that I am 
perfectly competent to manage my own 
kitchen, and that I intend to manage it. 
I know that I ain’t a fussy and particular 
housekeeper, and I never intend to be one 
of that sort. It isn’t my nature to be. 
There are better things in this life than 
one eternal fight with dust, and a little 
disorder won’t hurtany one, And I don’t 
care if the plates on my table ain’t ex- 
actly in line, nor if there is more of the 
cloth hanging on one side of the table 
than there is on the other. No one can 
say that I slight the really essential things 
of housekeeping, and I don’t care for the 
non-essentials. And don’t you ever again 
meddle with my affairs, and I won’t with 
yours.’ She was firm, but gentle, too. 

‘*Well, that was the end of ’ Lias’s steady 
meddling and interfering, though he was 
always considerable fussy, but every time 
he come into the kitchen after that Jo- 
sella would quietly walk out, no matter 
what company they was going to have; 
and so it come about that ’Lias was a 
good deal less of an Old Betty than he was 
when Josella married him, while she got 
to be a good deal better housekeeper than 
she had been at first. 

“There is one thing sure, and that is 
that no woman with a bit of spirit will 
stand it to be bossed ’round and inter- 
fered with by an Old Betty.’’—The House- 
hold, 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 
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The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting on Nov. 1 
at 3 Park St., Boston. The chairman, 
Mrs. Park, presided. Much important 
business was transacted at this meeting. 


ONLY $400 NOW LACKING. 


It was announced that only about 3400 
was now needed to make up the $2,000 
which the Association is trying to raise 
by contributions instead of holding a Ba- 
zar. This sum should be made up before 
the end of the Association’s fiscal year, 
which closes Dec. 1. There are about 
eight Leagues that have not yet sent in 
any pledge toward the fund. A friend 
has promised to: give the last $50 of the 
$2,000, provided the rest is made up. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


During the coming month the principal 
work of Leagues in cities will be to in- 
crease the registration of women to vote 
for school committee. The State Associ- 
ation has turned over the local work for 
this object in Boston to the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment and the other Suffrage Leagues in 
Boston, and ward chairmen have been 
appointed to look after the work in their 
respective wards. Mrs. Park reported 
that the committee appointed by the 
State Association to decide on the expen- 
diture of the $300 given to it by a Bos- 
ton woman for school suffrage work 
in Boston, had divided this money among 
the ward chairmen, to be used by them 
according to their discretion. Mrs. Page 
said there was need of more canvassers 
for school suffrage work. Anyone willing 
to canvass, or anyone knowing of persons 
who would make good canvassers, is re- 
quested to communicate with Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., Brook- 


line. Active work is going on, and pre- 
cinct meetings are held almost every 
evening. 


NEW MEMBERS OF BOARD. 


The resignations of Mrs. Currier and 
Mrs. Shippen as two of the ten members 
at large of the State Board of Directors 
were accepted with regret, and Mrs. 
Townsend and Miss Wynne were elected 
to fill the vacancies till the annual 
meeting. 





ANNUAL MEETING, 

The following committee was appointed 
to make arrangements for the State an- 
nual meeting, which will be held some 
time in January: Mrs. Henderson, Mrs. 
Cole, Miss Hall, Mrs. Hapgood; Mrs 
Gillmore. r 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 

Miss Turner, Miss Matchett, and Dr. 
Hawks were chosen a nominating com- 
mittee to submit a list of officers to be 
voted on at the annual meeting. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMEN P. 


At the annuai meeting, Mrs. Park wil] 
offer an amendment to the constitution 
by which each local League shall be em- 
powered to choose as many members of 
the State Board of Directors as it is now 
entitled to send delegates to the State an- 
nual meeting. (At present each local 
League chooses one member of the State 
Board of Directors. If the proposed 
amendment is adopted, each local League 
would choose one Director, as now, and 
one additional Director for each 25 paid- 
up members of the local League.) 


EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP, 


It was voted to instruct the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Equal Guardianship 
of Children to communicate with the Leg- 
islative Committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which is under- 
stood to be seeking a similar law, and to 
proffer our coéperation. A petition from 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. for equal 
guardianship was referred by the last 
Legislature to the present one, and is now 
pending. It was voted that unless some- 
thing unexpected should arise to prevent 
it, additional petitions in support of this 
one should be circulated. 

This year Iowa, Illinois, and Connecti- 
cut have made fathers and mothers joint 
guardians of their minor children. 


A FEW 


The Cambridge League (not the Cam. 
bridge P. E. Club), the Winchester and 
Wellesley Leagues have not yet sent to 
headquarters the list of the names and 
addresses of their members for the card 
catalogue. Mrs. Park requests them to 
see to this matter. 


SUFFRAGE 


LISTS STILL LACKING, 


PETITIONS. 

It was decided to petition, as usual, for 
everything the Legislature can give—mu- 
nicipal suffrage, presidential suffrage, and 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment; but to make our chief effort for 
the amendment. Each local League is 
asked to send in an official petition signed 
by its officers in behalf of the League; and 
additional petitions will also be circulated 
for individual signatures where there are 
members able and willing to carry them 
around, Mrs. Page was made chairman 
of a committee to see about printing and 
sending out the petitions. 

A SUGGESTION FROM NATICK 

The Natick League suggests petitioning 
the Legislature to grant women the right to 
vote forthe members of all elected boards 
on which women are eligible to serve. It 
was decided that the State Association 
would not add this to its other petitions 
this year; but some of the other Leagues 
may like to coéperate with Natick in ask- 
ing for sucha measure. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 

The first Fortnightly of the season was 
addressed by Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant 
on her experiences as a Ked Cross nurse 
in Crete. Mrs. Livermore presided, and 
there was a crowded attendance. At the 
second Fortnightly, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton 
presided, and Mr. Edgar O. Achorn, one 
of the trustees of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity in Cumberland Gap, spoke on the 
work of that institution. Three ladies of 
the Newton League have given $100 each 
towards fitting up the ‘‘Lucy Stone Read- 
ing Room” in the girls’ dormitory of this 
coéducational University. Any gifts for 
it may be sent to the President, Dr. John 
Hale Larry, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

FOUR GENEROWS OFFERS. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, of Belmont, 
offers to give either a lecture, or a read- 
ing from **The William Henry Letters” or 
“The Bybury Book,’’ free of charge, for 
the benefit of the Massachusetts W. §. A., 
wherever the friends of suffrage will make 
the local arrangements. She has a long 
list of interesting lectures. 

Miss Annie E. Peck, the mountain 
climber, will give her great lecture on the 
ascent of the Matterhorn, illustrated by 
stereopticon views, for the benefit of the 
Suffrage Association, for her expenses 
and half the profits, or, if preferred, for 
her expenses and $25. As Miss Peck gen- 
erally gets $50 or $75 a lecture, this is a 
liberal offer. She may be addressed Care 
tedpath Lyceum Bureau, Boston. 

Miss Annah May Soule, professor of 
constitutional history and political econ- 
omy at Mt. Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass., generously offers to give any 
one of her lectures for the benefit of the 
Mass. W. S. A. for her expenses only. 
She has several lectures on United States 
history and politfcal economy, which are 
suitable for clubs, and four on the timely 
topics of China and Tolstoi—‘tThe Gov- 
ernment of China,’?’ “The Powers in 
China,’’ ‘‘Tolstoi as a Writer,’’ and **Tol- 
stoi as a Reformer.’’ She will give any 
one of these wherever the friends of equal 
rights will make the local arrangements. 

Mrs. Albertina Hayward offers her ser- 
vices gratuitously to ‘‘coach’’ suffragists 
who may wish to get up a play or other 
entertainment for the benefit of the Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Hayward is highly recom- 
mended by Mrs. E. S. Boland. Her ad- 
dress is 559 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


MRS. HAPGOOD OFFERS PUDDINGS. 


Mrs. S. F. Hapgood, 79 Linden Street, 
Allston, is raising money for the cause by 
making and selling good things to eat. 
She will furnish excellent Thanksgiving 
puddings (similar to Christmas puddings) 
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for a dollar, and will take orders for 
orange marmalade. 
THE STATE FEDERATION. 

The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs discussed school suffrage 
at its recent meeting in Springfield. Mrs. 
Ellen F. Adams presented the question 
from the standpoint of a mother, Miss 
Maria Baldwin from that of a teacher, 
and Rey. Charles F. Dole and Mr. Balliet, 
Superintendent of the Springfield Schools, 
urged the exercise of the school vote as a 
duty, for the sake of the schools. Mrs. 
Cole, who had been present at Springfield, 
said at the Directors’ meeting: “There 
have been two important good results 
from this discussion— first, the fact that 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the most representative body of women in 
Massachusetts, has put itself publicly on 
record as in favor of school suffrage; and 
second, the unexpected support given us 
by so prominentan educator as Superinten- 
dent Balliet.’’ Jacob A. Riis,in his address 
at the afternoon meeting, said to the club- 
women, ‘‘Ah, ladies, what could you not 
acccomplish if you had the ballot!’ In- 
fluential club-women from all over the 
State were present, and it was a real suf- 
frage meeting. 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Superintendents of work among 
the different religious denominations, 
since they have organized themselves into 
a board under the efficient chairmanship 
of Mrs. Boland, are doing much better and 
more systematic work than ever before. 
In response to an appeal sent out, letters 
have been received from more than 250 
ministers, most of them in favor of suf- 
frage, and more answers are coming in 
daily. Senora Huidobro read to the 
Directors some amusing replies that she 
had received. 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Leagues that have not yet appointed a 
committee to get subscribers for the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly requested 
to do so. Mrs. Park, at the Directors’ 
meeting every month, asks each Director 
whether she has secured one new mem- 
ber of the .Association and one new sub- 
scriber to the JOURNAL since the last 
meeting, and this ‘‘Directors’ Catechism”’ 
is increasing both members and subscrib- 
ers. The local Leagues might try the 
same plan. Anyone can get a three- 
months’ subscriber to the JouRNAL for 
25 cents, if nothing more. 

ATTEND THE MEETINGS, 

Mrs. Park renews her request that each 
League will try to send a representative 
to the Directors’ meeting on the first Fri- 
day of each month. Two of the Leagues 
—I will not call their names out in meet- 
ing this time — have had no representative 
present for tavo years! 

LEAGUE REPORTS, 

(All the Leagues are invited to send in 
reports of what they are doing.) 

ALLSTON has had several meetings of 
its executive committee, and has increased 
its membership. Its first public meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 
The League is thinking of holding a rum- 
mage sale for the benefit of the cause. It 
will have a sale of cake, candy, and jelly 
at the house of Mrs. E. J. Bates, 86 Lin- 
den St.. on Nov. 9. All suffragists and 
their friends are invited. 

BELMONT has $40 in hand for the $2,000 
fund, and hopes to have more. 

ARLINGTON will hold its first public 
meeting on Nov. 12, and hopes to double 
its membership. A special effort will be 
made to get as many men as possible tojoin. 

Boston has just held its first public 
meeting, at Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s, It 
was conducted by the school suffrage sec- 
tion, and addressed by Mr. Ernst and Mr. 
Page, Miss Mary H. Ladd presiding. 

The CoLLEGE LEAGUE has now 180 
members, and is planning to do even more 
work this year than last. It will hold a 
general meeting in November. 

BROOKLINE has appointed a member- 
ship committee and added to its numbers. 
It will hold its fall meeting this month. 

East Boston has held its annual meet- 
ing, with a literary and musical pro- 
gramme and refreshments. It added to 
its membership, and chose Mrs, Prince its 
delegate to the State Board of Directors. 
It will ask for contributions toward the 
$2,000 fund, and will coéperate with five 
other organizations in a school suffrage 
raliy. 

The YounGa WomeEn’s Po.uitTicaAL CLUB 
had Mr. Henry B. Blackwell at its first 
October meeting, but this fell on the Jew- 
ish Day of Atonement, which interfered 
with the attendance. Since then it has 
had a meeting addressed by Mr. Page. 

MALDEN is ready to redeem its pledge 
of $20 for the $2,000 fund. Mrs. Sargent 
secured an address on school suffrage by 
Mrs. Park before the ladies of the wom- 
en’s club, who were much interested. 
Malden has for years had only one school 
ticket, and hence no contest. 

New Beprorp has had a school suffrage 
address from Mrs. Park, Mrs. Ada W. 
Tillinghast exerting herself nobly in mak- 
ing arrangements in that very conservative 
city. 

City Point held its annual meeting Oct. 
23 and elected officers, and is in its usual 
active and flourishing state. The meeting, 
which was large and enthusiastic, was de- 
voted entirely to the consideration of the 
needs of our public schools. Mr. Ernst 
and Mrs. Gleason spoke with much accept- 
ance, 

LYNN is more active than ever. It has 
more than trebled its membership during 
the last year and a half, and adds new 
members at every meeting. It is devoting 
itself especially to school suffrage work. 
It holds fortnightly sociables in Lasters’ 
Hall. Mrs. Livermore spoke at the last, 
to a large audience. 


STATE DUES. 
The State Association must send its dues 


Jan. 1, and hopes to show an increase of 
membership, as it has done every year for 

ears. To this end, all the locals that 

ave not sent in their dues to the State 
for this year are urged to attend to it soon. 
The following have already paid: Lynn, 
Belmont, Natick, Somerville Municipal 
Club. ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL, 


8 Park St., Boston, Nov. 4, 1901. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
CALIFORNIA. 


The California W. S. A. held its annual 
meeting in San Francisco, Oct. 18 and 19. 
Officers for the coming year were chosen 
as follows: 

Mrs. A. R. Wood of Alameda, president; 
Mrs. E. O. Smith of San José, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Austin Sperry of San 
Francisco, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Anna K. Bidwell of Chico, third vice- 
president; Mrs. M. Chapman of Alameda, 
recording secretary; Miss Carrie A. Whe- 
lan of Oakland, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Clara M. Schlingheyde of San Fran- 
cisco, treasurer; Mrs, William Keith of 
Berkeley, and Mrs. A. L. Corbert of Palo 
Alto, auditors, 

It was decided to raise money to put an 
energetic organizer in the field. Mrs. J. 
W. Orr spoke on organization, Dr. Sarah 
Elliot on polygamy. Albert Elliot men- 
tioned President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of the Navy Long as friends of suffrage, 
and Mrs. Dr. Condit, who has lately ar- 
rived from the Philippines, said she came 
home a convert. There were addresses 
by Miss Solomons, Miss Lambert and 
others. Austin Lewis said: 

In regard to woman suffrage, Great 
Britain and the United States are still in 
the lead, but the most heroic fight is in 
Germany. There is just a probability 
that woman suffrage will become a dom- 
inant issue in all countries. Never has 
there been such an organizing among 
women. The people who do the work get 
the power, and the women are getting 
more power into their hands, and making 
themselves a necessity in organization. 
There are no places where families are 
better cared for than in those where wom- 
en are on an equality with men. 

-_-- 


MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 28, 1901. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 
The twentieth annual State Convention 
of the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was held in Mankato, Oct. 24 and 
Mankato is a beautiful city, and being 
a railroad centre is well situated for a 
Convention. The weather was delight- 
ful, and the delegates enthusiastic and 
earnest. The Mankato Normal School 
opened its doors most cordially to our 
National president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and several hundred students lis- 
tened attentively to the gospel of equal 
rights as she eloquently expounded it. 
Mrs. Catt also addressed the students of 
the Commercial College. It was noticea- 
ble that after these addresses, the audi- 
ence at the church in the evening, when 
Mrs. Catt gave the address of the Conven- 
tion, was composed very largely of young 
people—especially of young women. 

Thirteen new members were added to 
the local club, and great interest aroused 
over the meetings. Our full quota of 
delegates to the National was appointed 
after the election of officers. The four 
principal officers were reélected. Several 
changes were made in the Executive 
Board, owing to resignations. 

Our plan of work for the coming year 
includes Presidential Suffrage, Prize Es- 
say, placing Suffrage Books in our Tray- 
elling Libraries, and our new Bulletin. 
Mrs, E. A, Russel, of Minneapolis, gener- 
ously offered to put a Scandinavian into 
the field if the Association would put in 
an American speaking woman. This we 
voted to do, and Presidential suffrage 
work will be pushed vigorously. Press 
work is to be emphasized this year. The 
organization of several new clubs is con- 
templated, M. 


— ——S a 


TEXAS. 


25. 


Cc. 5. 


AusTINn, TEXAS, Oct. 17, 1901, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A representative in our Legislature 
(during the called session that convened 
in September), speaking on the bill for 
the Industrial School for Girls, said ‘the 
wanted to go on record as being in favor 
of giving the suffrage to women.’’ The 
daily papers say, ‘‘He was overwhelmed 
with letters from all over the State com- 
mending his public utterances.’’ I wish 
we had a State organization. Texas will 
be one of the first to give the ballot to 
women. A Lire-Lone SUBSCRIBER, 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 360.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 














to the National American W. S. A. before 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distingtion of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





——- 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 








W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Asthma Cure 'Free 


ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





WRITE YOUR NAME 


Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 
AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 




















morphine, chloroform or ether. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we ca 


There is nothing like Asth. 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea charm, Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
NEw York, JAN. 3, 1901. 
Drs. TAFT Bros’, MEDICINE Co. 
Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 
n state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


first of November. 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


_ I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms, 
I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


-AVON SprinGs, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 
derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 
I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


My wife has been afflicted 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Street. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years, 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. j 
S. RAPHAEL, 67 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 
East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 





—— 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills 01 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magaziue, . 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen: 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 








WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 


CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 








ping. Js a od ws 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Established 1872. 24 Door South of Winter St 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R.R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORi 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Friends, at their Yearly Meeting 
just held in Baltimore, adopted the fol- 
lowing good resolution among others: 

The Holy Spirit manifests itself to the 
soul of woman just the same as it does to 
that of man; therefore, Friends recognize 
no distinction of sex. In publicly endors- 
ing our conviction of woman’s equality 
with man, we but reaffirm our ancient 
testimony, now fully enforced in our 
meetings everywhere. Judging by the 
beneficent effect of this codperation of 
men and women, we must conclude that 
woman’s participation in matters of State 
would be no less desirable. It is, there- 
fore, our belief that such laws should be 
enacted as will give the women of our 
land all the rights and all the duties of 
citizenship. 

Also the following: 

Believing that no one can bea Christian 
unless he be pure in heart and in life, our 
efforts should be directed toward such 
education as will tend to purity of thought, 
word and deed, and to the adoption of one 
standard of morality, holding the men 
equally accountable with the women, To 
that end we would urge parents and edu- 
cators to inform themselves, and to give 
the needed instruction to the young at 
home and in schools, We would further 
protest against all attempts to regulate 
social vice by law, as tending to give gov- 
ernment sanction to a system which expe- 
rience has proven to be as inefficient in 
preventing evil as it is immoral and cruel 
in its action, even promoting the very 
wrong that it aims to mitigate. 


Nine camp-meetings in New England 
have been aided by Methodist deaconvesses 
the past summer. 


Rev. Florence Buck was lately installed 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Kenosha, Wis., in the presence of a large 
and sympathetic audience. Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, of Boston, preached the sermon. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Henry M. Sim- 
mons spoke respectively of the ‘‘Work of 
the Minister’ and the ‘*Duties of the Par- 
ishioners.’’ Rev. Mr. Grier, of Racine, 
gave the welcome to the State on behalf 
of the Universalists, the Unitarians, and 
that large body of liberals known by 
neither name. Z. G. Simmons, the bene- 
factor of Kenosha, said the installing 
word on behalf of the parish, as president 
of the Board of Trustees. 


—_-- ered 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Rosalie Loew has been appointed 
to succeed Carl Schurz as attorney for the 
New York Legal Aid Society, which re- 
covers wages wrongfully withheld from 
poor people, especially foreigners. Miss 
Loew is a remarkably able young lawyer, 
a Jewess, with a wide knowledge of lan- 
guages. She has been acting as attorney 
for the Legal Aid Society for some time. 
Mr. Schurz will remain in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mrs. Isabella Quinlan, of Galesburg, 
Ill., has successfully passed the examina- 
tion of the Illinois State Board of Law 
Examiners at Springfield, in a class of 
about 165, all of whom were men except 
herself and a very young woman from the 
University of Michigan. Mrs. Quinlan is 
the first woman to be admitted to the 
Galesburg bar. She is an Indianapolis 
woman, 42 years of age, of English-Scotch 
ancestry on one side and German-Swiss on 
the other. She is the wife of James 
Quinlan, and has a son of twenty-four and 
a charming daughter of seventeen. 

Mrs. Quinlan read law at her own home 
in Galesburg for three years under the 
direction of an eminent Galesburg attor- 
ney, and attended for four months the 
Quiz Class of the Illinois College of Law 
in Chicago. The Chicago Legal News 
says: 

Mrs. Quinlan has been prominent in the 
work of the Rathbone Sisters, and has 
served in important State offices of that 
order, has been representative to the Su- 
preme Lodge, and is one of the committee 
who have in charge the framing of the laws 
of the State and Supreme Lodge. She 
takes a lively interest in local affairs, and 
never loses an opportunity to vote when 
she has the right to do so, even if she can 
only vote for school officers. She has a 
pleasing personality, is a ready and elo- 


quent speaker, and it is thought by her 
friends she will make her mark at the bar. 


A young lady of Sydney, New South 
Wales, lately applied for admission to 
study for the bar in order to qualify for 
the position of a conveyancer. In reply 
she received the following letter from the 
Prothonotary: 


Madam—As promised, I placed your 
letter before their honors the judges, and 
they are of opinion that you are not en- 
titled to become a certified conveyancer. 
They do not think that the provisions of 
the Attorneys Act, which are reénacted in 
the Legal Practitioners Act, 1898, were 
intended by the Legislature to apply to 
ladies. Under these circumstances, any 







for an order allowing you to present your- 
self for the conveyancers’ examination 
would probably be refused. 

FLITTINGS FROM MAINE TO WASHINGTON. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Nov. 4, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your correspondent Graham has been 
flitting from one lovely scene to another 
since mid-August, and now, from this 
haven of rest,—the Pennhurst, Atlantic 
City,—sends to your readers a word of 
greeting. 

In Saratoga, with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, there was ever the 
thought of the work laid out for earnest, 
thinking women in the preservation of 
historical monuments and in the teaching 
of patriotism in the public schools. 

In Cambridge and Boston—but why 
speak of Cantabrigia and the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, when 
your readers are kept fully informed of 
the doings of those associations? 

In Maine, the splendid women of the 
State Federation have their winter plans 
fully made out for the improvement of 
mankind—nay! of womankind, we should 
have said. 

Again on through the New England 
States to New York City, where the Busi- 
ness Women’s League, fourteen stories up 
above the city’s busy hum, is watching 
over the weal of many a girl who desires 
a place for quiet reading and writing. On 
to Lakewood and Atlantic City we hie, 
where, with our good Quaker friends, we 
remain in the above-mentioned hostelry, 
presided over by the model hotel clerk of 
the period. 

Here again we find our active Woman’s 
Club, with a programme of historical and 
art study sufficient for a lifetime. 

The quiet walks on the beach, the lovely 
moonlight shimmering in the waves, must 
they be left behind? We hasten back to 
Washington, where our annual meeting of 
the District Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will take place during the month of No- 
vember. This organization has already 
projected much of its winter work, which 
will be duly chronicled in these columns, 
Suffice it tosay that the Legislative, Civic, 
Industrial, Public School and Humani- 
tarian Committees have much before them, 
dealing as they do with many a knotty 
problem. 

Notes regarding the club movements in 
Washington, D. C., will be forwarded 
from time to time, as occasion offers. 

GRAHAM, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from page 359.) 


NEW YORK. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State W. S. A. at Oswego on Oct. 30 and 
31 was preceded by a reception on the 
evening of Oct. 29. The Oswego Daily 
Times says: 

The Council Chamber took on a golden 
hue last evening in honor of the suffrage 
convention. Yellow chrysanthemums 
bloomed in every available place, radia- 
tors and window seats were banked with 
yellow autumn leaves, and yellow ribbon 
bedecked most of the delegates. 

By eight o’clock the spacious hall was 
filled with delegates and their hostesses, 
all anxious to meet and greet Miss An- 
thony and the officers of the State Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Mariana Chapman of Brook- 
lyn, the president, Mrs. Ella Hawley Cros- 
sett of Warsaw, the vice-president-at- 
large, and Mrs. Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff 
of Brooklyn, the treasurer. Miss Mary 
Anthony also assisted in receiving, to- 
gether with Mrs. Upcraft and Mrs. Tay- 
lor, the president and secretary of the 
local P, E. Club. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, daughter 
of Gerrit Smith, an old-time friend and 
suffragist, was also in the receiving line. 
Lemonade and wafers were dispensed by 
Mrs. Julius Linsley and her assistants. 

The badge prepared by the local club 
was commented upon as especially pleas- 
ing. It consisted of a bit of yellow satin 
ribbon printed with “Oswego’’ and the 
date, from which was suspended a medal- 
lion bearing an excellent likeness of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Addresses of welcome were given by 
the mayor, Hon. Albert M. Hall, and Mrs. 
Louisa Plum Andrews, president of the 
Oswego P. E. Club. The speakers at the 
evening meetings were Susan B, Anthony, 
Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Harriet May Mills and Julie R. Jenney, 
Miss Shaw presided over a question box. 

Memorial tributes to Mrs. Charlotte A. 
Cleveland were given by Mrs. Jean B. 
Greenleaf, a former president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, 
vice-president. 

The meetings were held in the Presby- 
terian church, The reports of the various 
committees were very encouraging. The 
treasurer, Mrs. Hackstaff, reported the 
total receipts to have been $5,336.03. This 
included a bequest of $2,000 from Mrs. 
Charlotte Cleveland, who recently passed 
away leaving $2,000 to the National and 
the same amount to the State Association. 





application you might make to a judge 


The total expenditures were $2,685.10. 


The Press Chairman, Mrs. Elnora M. 
Babcock, reported 400 papers using suf- 
frage articles, besides 45 papers supplied 
with plate matter. 

The chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, Miss Harriet May Mills, reported 
that she had visited 20 counties, and 
$1,300 was turned in to the Suffrage Ba- 
zar. A Monthly Letter to clubs is issued 
from her office. 

Mrs. Mary Hillard Loines, chairman of 
Legislative Work, told of the passage of 
the law giving tax-paying women in 
towns and villages the right to vote on 
special tax questions. This law affects 
about 900 towns and the same number of 
villages. 

Mrs. Martha J. H. Stebbins, chairman 
of work among children, reported much 
work along the line of prize essays offered 
to school children for essays both for and 
against woman suffrage. 

Very interesting conferences were held 
upon Legislative, Organization and Press 
work, 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Whereas, In a government professing 
to be of the people, for the people and by 
the people, one-half of the people is dis- 
franchised, therefore, 

Resolved, That we petition Congress to 
submit a sixteen h amendment to the 
Constitution that there may no longer bea 
sex discrimination in the right of suffrage. 
That. the victory in New York State 
achieved through this Association in giv- 
ing to tax-paying women the right in many 
hundreds of villages and towns to vote on 
tax propositions, should be a stimulus to 
the tax-paying women of other States to 
secure the same rights. 

That we urge tax-paying women in all 
third-class cities who have not the right 
to vote on tax propositions, to petition for 
an amendment to their charters which 
will allow them to vote on special appro- 
priations, as is the case in the cities of Os- 
wego, Newburgh, Watertown, Ithaca, 
Jamestown, Little Falls, Geneva and 
Hornellsville. 

That we rejoice in the granting of mu- 
nicipal suffrage to the women of Norway; 
in the announcement by the Prime Minis- 
ter of Denmark that the first reform inau- 
gurated by the new cabinet shall be mu- 
nicipal suffrage for women; in the fact 
that a representative of the Sociological 
Society of Belgium was sent to our West- 
ern States to investigate equal suffrage, 
and that while he came opposed, he re- 
turned converted. 

That we heartily commend the victory 
won by two brave Chicago school teach- 
ers, Miss Margaret Haley and Miss Cath- 
erine Goggin, who, through their investi- 
gation, have added $15,000,000 to the an- 
nual income of Chicago from corporations 
that have hitherto evaded their lawful 
taxes. e 

That since the true greatness of nations 
consists in the moral elevation of the peo- 
ple and in strength of character, rather 
than in strength of armies, we will further 
the cause of peace and arbitration by 
every means in our power. 

That the sympathy of this Association 
be extended to the family of Mrs. Charlotte 
A. Cleveland, conveying our appreciation 
of her devotion to the principle of woman 
suffrage and liberal support of its work. 
We gratefully acknowledge her bequest to 
the Association, and the generosity with 
which her son and daughter have carried 
out her wishes. 

That this Association convey to Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell our heartfelt 
sympathy for the loss of her beloved hus- 
band,Samuel C. Blackwell,who has always 
been a staunch supporter of reform work, 
and deeply interested in woman suffrage. 

That by the recent tragedy which re- 
sulted in the death of President McKinley, 
the nation has lost a great leader, of rare 
nobility of character, as shown by his de- 
votion to the highest ideals of home life. 
We respectfully extend our sympathy to 
his cherished wife. 

That we congratulate ourselves that in 
President Roosevelt we have a staunch 
supporter of woman suffrage, as shown in 
his record as 2 member of the Legislature 
and as Governor of New York. 

That we extend our thanks to Governor 
Odell, the Hon, T. H. Platt, Mr, Otto 
Kelsey, Speaker S. Nixon, Lester H. 
Humphrey, and the Hon. Mr. Fuller, 
through whose help the women taxpayers’ 
bill was carried through the New York 
State Legislature. 

tesolutions were also passed thanking 
the citizens of Oswego for their hospital- 
ity, and the press, musicians, ministers, 
and all who contributed to the success of 
the convention. 

ELNORA M. BABCOCK. 





BEDFORD LEAGUE. 


The Bedford League held its monthly 
meeting Nov. 7, at Cooper Hall, Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. M. ©. Talbot-Swain was chair- 
man. There were addresses by Mrs. Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake and Judge Charles H. 
Moore, and reports from the following 
delegates to the State Suffrage Convention, 
at Oswego: Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, 
Mrs. Josie A. Van Vranken, Miss Ida A. 
Craft, and Mrs. George Washburn. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation held its first meeting this fall on 
Oct. 14th in the Argyle parlors. In the 
absence of the president, Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines, the first vice-president, Mrs, Mari- 
ana W. Chapman, presided. 





‘*Tenement House Legislation’ was the 
subject for consideration, which was in- 
troduced by Mrs. Jennie 8. Bryan, chair- 
man. Mr. Laurence Veiller, chairman of 
the Tenement House Commission, was the 
principal speaker. He declared congre- 
gated living to be a bad thing. There are 
42,000 tenement houses in New York, and 
32,000 in Brooklyn. He described the 
dumbbell tenement houses in New York, 
which do not exist in any other city in the 
world. The features of the new tenement 
house law were pointed out, showing by 
comparison how superior are its provi- 
sions with regard to light, air, ventilation 
and proper sanitary arrangements, to 
those of the old law. In closing, Mr. 
Veiller urged the Association to keep in 
touch with legislative affairs during the 
coming winter, and, if need be, to go 
to Albany. 

Mrs. Nichols, Mr. Bishop and Mrs. Dike 
took part in the discussion which followed. 
A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Veiller and others who spoke. 

It was urged that we make every at- 
tempt to bring in many new members this 
year. The Brooklyn Association now has 
150 enrolled members. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Loines, in 
which she suggested that suitable resolu- 
tions of sympathy be sent to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. A committee was appointed 
to draft them. 

Mrs. Cary gave a short account of the 
meeting of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs held in Buffalo, 
and the meeting adjourned to enjoy a 
social tea. LILA K,. WILLETS, 
Recording Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston,— The League held its 
annual meeting at the residence of Mrs. 
C. E. Day, on Oct. 30. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. Judith W. Smith; vice- 
presidents, Mrs, Jenny Merrick, Mrs. A. 
A. Allen; secretary and treasurer, Mary E, 
Whiting; directors, Mrs. Eben M. McPher- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth R. McPherson, Miss 
Frances H. Turner, Miss Amelia Pitman, 
Mrs, Charles E, Day, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Turner, Mrs. Mary Buffum, Miss Margaret 
Bartlett, Mrs. Lauretta Richardson, Mrs, 
T. A. Meade; delegate to board of direc- 
tors, of Mass. Suffrage Association, Miss 
Annie Prince, M. E. W. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE,—The management for 
the winter months promise a succession 
of singularly interesting attractions, and 
the list of subscribers for seats has never 
been larger. This exhibition of confi- 
dence is well deserved. Following the 
great ‘“‘Shaughraun’’ comes ‘The Belle of 
Richmond,” by Sidney 8. Toler, never be- 
foreseen in Boston. The author is fa- 
miliar with the demands and possibilities 
of the modern stage. The play passes in 
the Capital city of Virginia and deals with 
the aristocracy of the South. It has many 
interesting situations, its dialogue is con- 
cise and the climax shows the hand of a 
skillful playwright. Chocolate bonbons 
at the Monday matinee. 
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Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
The winter season in vaudeville is in full 
swing at Boston Music Hall, and the at- 
tractions are superior to anything this 
side of New York. For the week of Nov. 11 
Leon Morris’ ponies, the most intelligent 
little equines in the world, have been 
secured. EE. A. Lefebre’s famous saxo- 
phone quartette will be retained for an- 
other week. The juggling Matthieus have 
an original and very taking specialty; 
Mae Evens is a talented and pretty 
whistling soloist; Adelaide Clarke is a co- 
medienne who never fails to please; the 
brothers Martine are the originators of the 
acrobatic billiard table act; the Rice 
Brothers, expert performers on the hori- 
zontal bar, brighten their work by droll 
comedy; Wood and Ray are amusing co- 
medians and good singers; Georgia Lin- 
gard does a neat ‘‘turn’’ in skipping rope 
dances, and the vitagraph views furnish 
much diversion. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Out 
of compliment to Mrs. Howe, the meeting will 
be omitted, to let the Club attend the memorial 
meeting for Dr. Howe in Tremont Temple. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
sition to care for male or female. No objeo- 

— travelling. 8.8., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
oston, " 





Cotton 
Work Dresses 


Purchase your COTTON WORK. 
DRESSES at SUSAN E. PETTIE'S 
wareroom, 7 Park Square, for $1.25 
and upwards. Housemaids would do well 
to call. Cut this out. MISS PETTIE 


7 Park Sq. Room 15 Take elevator. 


TRICIAN 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 








Ask to See Style 29, 


When you are looking at Pa- 


trician Shoes. It is the most 
dressy and shapely shoe in the 
market—and, unlike other high- 
heel shoes, it is perfectly com- 
fortable from the start. 

Our time is yours, and we 
will gladly show you any or all 
of the 47 styles of Patricians 
if you desire. 

There is but one Price for 


$3.50. 


To be obtained 


only of us, 


in Boston 


R.A.WHITE CO. 


Of Interest to Ladies 





Griffin’s Hats 


FOR LADIES. 


Griffin’s Furs 


FOR LADIES. 


Imported and Domestic. 


Quality and workmanship of 
the very best. 

Ladies’ Hats trimmed to order, 

together with a large stock of 


READY TRIMMED constantly 
on hand, 


FUR GARMENTS made to or- 
der. Also a large stock on hand. 


Everything up to date. 
Your patronage solicited. 


Geo. L. Griffin & Son, 


404 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 








WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical] woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults an 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E. 5S. T., 364 Mans 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Jehu Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 
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